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LEND A HAND. 


a 


A RECORD OF PROGRESS. 


Vou. VIL. DECEMBER, 1891. No. 6. 

** Who is that nice girl?” 

‘¢©Oh, that is Laura. Do not you know Laura? I wish 
you had spoken before, and I would have called her in and 
introduced you. Laura is the girl who used to bring the 
milk; her brother Cephas brings it now. But she is in and 
out on one errand and another, and I do not know what we 
should do without Laura.” 

‘¢ Then they are neighbors ? 

‘© Yes; they are neighbors. My husband found it was non- 


” 


sense for us to undertake to own our own cows and keep 
them, when the Bullards had such goed cows close to us. 
So we sold all that there were left of our cows, oh, five years 
ago; and, greatly to the children’s advantage, we have had 
Mr. Bullard’s milk ever since. 

‘¢ That is the charm of country living. You know where 
your milk comes from, and you know who the people are on 
whom you are dependent.” 

** And that boy who came in this morning, who brought 
back ¢ Four and Five,’ and borrowed Irving’s ‘ Washington,’ 
— who was he?” 

‘*He is another of the neighbors. He comes up when 
Jotham wants more force in splitting or piling wood. He 
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almost always goes off with Harry when Harry wants to ride 
farther than I like to let him go alone. Well, he is a sort of 
Jonas, if you are old enough to recollect the Rollo Books. 
He does Harry a great deal more good than I do.” 

‘‘ Yes, I see,” said the New York visitor. ‘* You are fall- 
ing back on the life which God meant us to live, and you 
know who your neighbors are, and you are interested in them ; 
and that sort of thing, in New York, we have to do by the 
most extravagant proxy. Instead of knowing who put the 
flounces on my dress, and thanking her for it, as you would 
thank the woman who did some sewing for you here, I have to 
employ somebody who employs somebody who employs some- 
body who hires the woman to sew on the flounces, and it 
might as well be done in Alaska.” 

And so the two ladies ran on into lamentations on the lone- 
liness of their life in Boston and New York, and the real 
sociability of their life in the country, where each of them 
knew all her neighbors, and where the ‘‘ give and take, lend 
and borrow,” could be carried on simply. 

When Mrs. Whittington returned to New York, she asked 
herself a few serious questions, which were based on the con- 
versation of that morning at Atherton. ‘* Why in the world 
have I five hundred thousand dollars invested in the bonds of 
a railway company in Kansas, where I know nothing of the 
people, care nothing about them, never see them, and have 
no sort of personal relation with them, excepting that twice a 
year their money is given me in exchange for my coupons? 

‘¢ Why, on the other hand, have I not spent that five hun- 
dred thousand dollars in buying real estate in one of the down- 
town wards, and why am I myself not the person to see to 
the whitewash on the walls, to the mending of the baluster, 
to the drainage of the house, to the water-supply, exactly as 
I would see to such things when I am up at the old house in 
Vermont, and am looking in on Sarah Cummings every 
third day? Why should I be on such sociable and friendly 
relations with my tenants in the country, glad to see them 
and sure that they are glad to see me, while here in New York 
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I know nobody excepting people who are exactly like myself, 
talk of nothing excepting the things I talked about yesterday, 
and in general am consigned to a very narrow range of life? 
«¢T subscribe ten dollars a year for the University Settle- 
ment, so that eight fine young women may go down into Riv- 
ington Street, and carry there the example and comfort of a 
decent home. Why should I satisfy myself with such a petty 
contribution towards the establishment of such a home in Riv- 
ington Street, when I might go down to any one of fifty 
streets within a narrow flight of Rivington Street, buy for 
myself a house, take in just such tenants as I like, have a 
room there to get away from bores in if I chose, and make 
acquaintance with every boy and girl who lived in the house?” 


Why, indeed, should Mrs. Whittington not do this? And 
when Mrs. Whittington did go down, and did buy a house in 
Duyckinck Street, and treated it first to potash and soapsuds 
and water, treated it second to two coats of paint over every- 
thing that could be painted ; third, took off all the old paper 
and put on new; fourth, fumigated and Persian-powdered the 
floors, so that animal life was extinct; when she had repaired 
the windows and the stair-cases and the balusters, and had 
put on storm-doors and scrapers, and had fastened mats on 
the doorsteps before and behind; and when she herself, 
assisted at first by a good adviser, presided in the front room 
there from day to day, cross-questioning the people who 
wanted rooms, showing her own flats to the various in-comers, 
she found that she had turned over a new leaf in life, which 
was very well worth living. 


Oxp John Randolph used to say, ** There is no manure like 
the foot of the owner.” It is very true. Somebody said at 
Peacedale the other day, ‘* There is no factory which succeeds 
as the factory does where the whir of the wheels can be 
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heard from the open parlor windows of the manufacturer.” 
There were never such successful voyages as those of the 
whalemen and fishermen, in which the owners themselves 
shared the perils of the seas. This really may be carried a 
great way; and if we could get at the very bottom of the 
miseries which are explored by Mr. Charles Booth, and laid 
before us in such pitiless realism in the second volume of his 
*¢ London,” we should find that the real difficulty in London 
is that the man who owns the property does not know the 
man who lives in the house. “he connection has been lost 
between the person who gives the house its present value and 
the person who built the house and made it possible for the 
tenant to live in. It is nonsense to talk about the antagonism 
of capital and Jabor. But we must consider very seriously 
the dangers and difficulties which come in when the capitalist 
knows nothing of the condition of the workman, and the 
workman knows nothing of the difficulties of the capitalist. 
In a line which has been cited on this page a hundred times, 
Lord Houghton speaks of the victories which they will win 
who are ready to ** house with crime.” From the time and 
the experience of the Saviour of the world down to this time 
and to our experience, all history has been repeating the les- 
son of the victories which are won by the easy association 
between those who live, and know how to live, and those who 
are only half living, and do not know how to improve their 
condition. So of the experiment which was tried by Mrs. 
Whittington. It may be spoken of as one of the critical 
experiments best worth the trial of those who are dissatisfied 
with superficial work in the enterprises of charity. Vastly 
more satisfaction did that excellent lady take in the thirty 
thousand do!lars which she first spent when she went into 
Duyckinck Street, and the intimacies which followed it, than 
she ever took in the charitable expenditure of the interest of 
that amount which she derived from her Kansas and Montana 
bonds. She felt that she was really learning something with 
every day. She felt that she was really applying herself the 
medicine which she prescribed for her patients, and they came 
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to understand that what they needed in life was not lower 
rents nor cheaper food, but the cheer and strength which one 
gains when he finds that he is in intercourse, not with an 
agent of an agent of an agent of a landlord, but with a cor- 
dial and intelligent and sympathetic friend. 


Avr a very interesting meeting of the delegates from differ- 
ent Lend a Hand Clubs in Lynn, the other day, Rev. Mr. 
Stewart spoke to the people of that enterprising and growing 
city, on the future before it, with statements and considera- 
tions which emphasize the value of such work as we are 
describing. He said with truth that the great advantage and 
encouragement of work for public spirit in a new-born Amer- 
ican city is the opportunity which is given to see in advance 
that there shall never be any ‘* Five Points,” and ** Seven 
Dials,” and «* White Chapel in its make-up. In such a 
city as Lynn, for instance, in a hundred other cities which we 
could name, which are growing from small towns to become 
great cities before the end of another generation, it is entirely 
possible to see in advance that the seed-beds of pauperism 
are weeded, raked over, —if necessary, baked and burned, 
—that the germs of pauperism shall be destroyed from the 
beginning. Poverty is one thing, pauperism is another, as it 
is our duty to remember all the time. The existence of a 
nursery of the seeds of pauperism is the bane of the old 
cities, like London, like New York, even; and to a certain 
extent the same may be said of Boston. It is melancholy 
enough that Mr. Barnett, coming from Whitechapel to Bos- 
ton last summer, said that he found rooms and tenements in 
Boston which were worse than he had seen in East London. 
Now, in any such city as Lynn, or Rochester, or Syracuse, or 
Buffalo, or the hundred other cities which are coming forward 
upon the census as among the great cities of the future, it is 
quite possible to determine and to arrange that no such nursery 
of pauperism shall exist. 

But the first step in such an arrangement must be that the 
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houses into which will certainly drift the ‘* casual classes,” as 
the modern classification calls them, shall be administered by 
their owners, with the best intentions for the people who 
occupy them. The people interested in the charities of such 
a town, the men and women who direct the public service of 
such a town, have no more important point to consider and to 
act upon than this over-sight from the beginning of the homes 
of the poorest people among them. The poorest people are 
infallibly those who have no regular occupation — who do not 
usually know in the morning what they are to do before night. 
Probably they are those who have nothing but brute strength 
to offer in the market; or, in other words, have no skill in 
any particular handicraft. Of course we want to train those 
people that they may be more able. We want to give them 
the handicraft or the skill, a want of which is their principal 
drawback now. But even before their training we want to be 
sure that their homes are sweet, are clean, that they nourish 
no germ of disease, that the mere physical surroundings in 
life are such as help and strengthen the efforts of those who 
attempt to improve the mental training and the spiritual dis- 
cipline of the people who occupy them. 

This is a sort of work which, as Maffei said of the work 
of the Jesuits, is better done by the hook than by the 
net. It is better done when a Mrs. Whittington or a Mr. 
Barlow does it for himself than when he commissions any 
‘¢ society for the prevention of pauperism ” to do it for him. 
It does not require a very large investment of capital. It 
does require that that investment shall be personally made 
and shall be personally administered. And every one who 
studies the subject of the decline of the ‘* casual classes” in 
the cities which are unfortunate in their arrangements for the 
housing of these people, will be eager himself, if he can, to 
earry forward any enterprise by which the owners of those 
houses shall be brought into personal relations with their 


occupants. 




















MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE.* 
BY CARROLL D. WRIGHT, 
UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF LABOR. 
DIVORCE. 
[CONTINUED.] 


MARRIAGE may be dissolved by death, by prolonged absence, which 
the statute considers equivalent to death, and by judicial decree. 
The latter is called divorce. So divorce is the dissolution or the partial 
suspension of the marriage relation through legal processes. Annul- 
ment is the setting aside of a marriage-contract on account of some 
imperfection or illegality which renders it void or voidable, and is retro- 
spective in operation, while divorce is wholly prospective. When 
marriage is dissolved by divorce, and the parties are put back in the 
position of single persons, the divorce is termed ‘absolute,’ or, as 
law designates it, ‘divorce a vinculo matrimonii,’ —from the 
bonds of matrimony. When marriage is only partially suspended 
by divorce and the parties are separated, but still retain the legal 
status of married persons, the divorce is termed “limited,” or 
“ divorce a mensa et thoro;”’ that is, divorce from bed and board. 

Marriage may be dissolved by law in three ways: first, by 
special act of the legislature granting a divorcee to particular parties; 
second, by a court acting under general law having divorce juris- 
diction; third, by operation of law without legislative or judicial 
proceedings for the purpose of securing divorce. 

A legislative divorce is one granted by the act of a legislature by 
a bill regularly passed like any special act. But few states grant 
divorces in this way, the usual method being what is called the 
judicial divorce, which is granted by courts having the jurisdiction 
* An address delivered before the National Conference of Unitarian 
Churches, at Saratoga, Sept. 23, 1891. 
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given them by law; and all the states in the Union, except South 
Carolina, provide for judicial divorcees, no divorces being granted in 
that state. he only way by which parties in South Carolina can 
secure a legal divorce is by special act of its legislature. 

All the states, with two or three exceptions, make provision 
relative to the length of time of residence of one or both of the 
parties to an action for divorce, and in the laws giving jurisdiction 
in divorce cases to the courts are provisions as to procedure and the 
causes for absolute or limited divorce and the results of divorce. 

The Jaws relating to causes and other matters, with tle exception 
of very few states, chief among which are South Carolina, which 
grants no divorces, and New York, which grants absolute divorce for 
scriptural cause only, are fairly uniform — more so than is generally 
supposed. ‘The general causes for absulute divorcee number forty- 
two, and they comprehend the great and leading causes — desertion, 
cruelty, etc., ete., — while in a very few cases there is an omnibus 
clause allowing the court, for any cause deemed sufficient by it, and 
when it shall be satisfied that the parties can no longer live together, 
to grant a divorce. 

Under the Federal constitution a divorce valid in one state must 
be considered valid in another. There are some curious applications 
of Jaw which modify this statement. 

The statistics of divorce are exceedingly interesting. and thoroughly 
essential in comprehending the magnitude of the subject, yet but few 
states provide for them. It is fortunate for the discussion that 
agitates the public mind that the Federal statistics are fairly 
accurate. ‘The exceptions to accuracy in one respect are quite off- 
set in some other respect, so that on the whole the records of the courts 
of the United States for the period named must be accepted as correct. 
These statistics cover all the courts having divorce jurisdiction, and 
they show that during the period of twenty years from 1867 to 
1886, inclusive, there were granted in the United States 328,716 
decrees for divorce. The number in 1867 was 9,937. The increase 
during the twenty years was steady and rapid, the number for the 
last year of the period being 25,535, an increase of nearly 157 per 
cent. in the twenty years. The population of the United States 
increased during the same period about 60 per cent. Only four 
states in the Union, not considering South Carolina, where no divorce 
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law exists, show a decrease in their divorce figures. Taking the 
census years 1870 and 1880, the only two occurring in the period 
covered, we find that during the ten years the population of the 
United States increased 30.1 per cent., while the divorces for the 
same period, ten vears, increased 79.4 per cent. The number of 
married couples to one divorce in the United States in 1870 was 
664, while in 1880 the number had been reduced to 481, which is a 
practical increase in the ratio of divorces to married couples. ‘The 
number of divorces relative to population can only be stated for 
census years. In 1870 there were 5,517 people to each divorce 
granted in the year, while in 1880 the proportion had risen to 2,551 
persons to each divorce granted. These figures show the rapidity 
with which divorces have increased during the twenty years named. 

Of the 328,716 divorces granted in the United States for the 
twenty years specified, 216,176, or 65.8 per cent. of the whole, 
were granted to wives on their petitions for divorce from their 
husbands, and 112,540 were granted husbands for the alleged fault 
of the wives, being 54.2 per cent. of the whole number; that is to 
say, in the proportion of nearly two to one it is the wife who seeks 
a divorce, rather than the husband. 

While, as I have said, the statistics of divorce shuw that forty- 
two causes are found, taking the whole country together, more than 
81 per cent. of all decrees are for five great causes, coming under 
the general heads of: adultery, 20.59 per cent., cruelty, 15.70 per 
cent., desertion, 38.54 per cent., drunkenness, 4.2 per cent., and 
neglect to provide, 2.42 per cent. The balance is for minor causes 
and combinations of two or more of the great causes with minor ones. 

It is true that the causes alleged do not accurately disclose the 
real causes in all cases for which divorces are sought. This is true 
even when a single, precise cause for which a decree is granted has 
been alleged, for parties are quite likely to state that cause which is 
most easily proved or that which involves the least amount of morai 
turpitude, or which, if proved, results in the least humiliation to 
all concerned. 

It is true that in many cases the cause alleged is not the real 
cause for the dissolution of the marriage. As, for instance, a cruel, 
brutal husband so ill-treats his wife that she is compelled to desert 
him. She is the innocent party; she might have sought and 
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secured a decree for divorce had she been so minded, but th 

husband files a libel for divorce, setting up the desertion of his wife, 
and she, glad to rid herself of the cruelty of her husband, makes 
no defence or opposition. So the guilty party secures a divorce for 
a cause which he compels. Many illustrations might be given to 
show the invalidity of causes as generally alleged, but it is of no pos- 
sible consequence. Divorces are granted; that is the main question. 

The duration of marriage before divorce is granted offers an inter- 
esting study. Taking the grand total of all divorces granted during 
the period I have named, it is found that the duration of married 
life on the average in the United States before divorce was granted 
was 8.97 years for the husband, and 9.27 years for the wife. Con- 
sidering both together, the average period was 9.17 years. In 
almost all cases the period for the wife has been greater than that 
for the husband. The averages given are much disturbed, however, 
by the surprising fact that out of the total number of couples 
divorced 25,371 had lived together twenty-one years or more, and 
the average duration of marriage before divorcee of that body of 
persons who had been married twenty-one years and over is 27.47 
years for the husband, 26.70 years for the wife, and 26.95 years 
when both are considered, the range for the whole country being 
frum twenty-one to forty years. 

It is not so easy to ascertain the average duration of married life 
without regard to divorce, for that average has not been scientifically 
determined. Ina few localities in Europe, however, where a dis- 
solution of marriage, whether by death or by divorce, must be 
entered upon the certificate originally issued for the celebration of 
the marriage, some facts have been gathered, but not on a sufficiently 
extensive scale or covering a period wide enough to determine with 
any scientific force the duration of married life. I know of no data 
in this country which indicate with positiveness the truth in this 
matter. ‘The attempts, however, through various mathematical proc- 
esses and by other means, whether here or in Europe, would seem 
to indicate that the average duration of married life ranges between 
twenty-one and twenty-six years. It may be assumed for the pur- 
poses of discussion that the duration is twenty-four years in a 
country where conditions are as varied as in our own. If this be 
the fact, then the average duration of married life of divorced 
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persons is equal to two-fifths of the average duration in general of 
married life. 

A vital question connected with divorce relates to the real or 
supposed migration of parties from one state to another for the pur- 
pose of seeking divorce. ‘The popular idea is that a great deal of 
migration takes place for the purpose named. This idea is dispelled 
to some degree by the statistics that have been collected. Taking 
all the facts that are available upon this point and getting at the 
truth as nearly as possible, it is found that but little less than 20 
per cent. of all the couples divorced in the country were divorced in 
other states than those in which they were married. But the 
ordinary migration of parties for legitimate purposes, especially from 
the older to the newer states, which in 1870 showed that 23++per 
cent. of the native-born population, and for 1880 22+>per cent. of 
such population, were living in states other than the ones in which 
they were born, would apparently reduce the percentage of persons 
migrating for the purpose of divorce, to a point even less than 
that stated. 

That phase of the question which involves the children of unhappy 
unions is one which appeals to our sympathies in all directions. In 
the investigation referred to, therefore, the number of children 
involved was, so far as possible, ascertained; but in a very larga 
proportion it was unknown whether there were children or not. In 
this number of cases, 141,810, which constituted 43 per cent. of 
the whole number, the children formed no part of the questions 
arising under the petitions fur divorce; and to this number must be 
added those declaring that they had no children, which was 57,524. 
The total number of cases, then, in which children played no part in 
the divorce proceedings under any cause for which divorce was sought 
was nearly 200,000; or, in other words, in over 60 per cent. of all 
the cases there was a notable lack of the influence of children. 

I have stated as briefly as I could, even taking the risk of omit- 
ting important features which might modify opinions, the bald, mate- 
rial facts connected with the divorce movement in this country. The 
magnitude of the movement is unparalleled in any other country. 
What do the facts mean? What attitude shall we take in relation 
to the movement? ‘The question is usually discussed from the stand- 
point of free-love or sentiment on the one hand, or of the Mosaic 
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law on the other. I do not believe it can be satisfactorily or judi- 
ciously considered from either of these points of view. The divorce 
movement is either an evil, or it is not; it means retrogression, or it 
does not; it means a vitiated moral public sentiment, or it does not. 
Let us look the question fairly in the face, be courageous, and, above 
all, be honest with ourselves. ‘To take the free-love view is to advo- 
cate marriage contracts for specified terms; to adopt the ecclesiastical 
rule is as impossible as it is undesirable. 

Before the facts were gathered, the supposed magnitude of the 
divorce movement in the United States, and since they were col- 
lected, the known magnitude of the movement, have led tu bitter 
attacks upon this country. We have been jeered at, our laws, our 
school system, our prevailing religion, condemned in terms that 
would seem to indicate that the country was retrograding at a rapid 
rate; and yet there is not a people on the face of the earth by whom 
woman is so much respected, honored, and protected, as by our peo- 
ple; there is not a land in which she is happier, or in which she 
holds so exalted a position as in this; there is not a nation that has 
placed her on so independent a basis, or given her more nearly equal 
conditions with men before the law, as has this nation. lave these 
things anything to do with the divorce movement? Would the per- 
fect independence of woman, her perfect equality before the law as a 
sovereign citizen, accelerate the divorce movement? Is it a disease 
peculiar to our country or our times? 

I need not go into the history of divorce; it is sufficient to know 
that it has always been resorted to. ‘The proceedings resulting in 
dissolution of marriage have varied from the simple decree of the 
husband declaring his wife divorced from him to the cumbersome 
process of divorce by Parliament. In these latter days the processes, 
so far as this country is concerned, are quite simple and fairly uni- 
form throughout the states, although laws and methods of procedure 
differ somewhat, and the administration of the laws differs in a 
greater degree; yet it cannot be urged that law, or the administra- 
tion of law, is entirely, cr even largely, responsible for the vast 
increase in the number of divorces. So, to understand the divorce 
movement now going on, we must carry our examination deeper than 
law — deeper than our institutions. 

The divorce statistics do not fully indicate or measure the marital 
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infelicity or social misery of the country; they only measure that 
misery which can no longer abide conditions and when parties have 
the courage publicly to seek release from demoralizing burdens. 
They indicate a discontent; but is it not the discontent which shows 
ambition for better things, just as to-day the discontent of the farm- 
ers is that which arises from their awakening to the possibility of a 
more cultured life? Should men engaged in agricultural pursuits 
live in the old, narrow way in which their ancestors lived — and they 
need not go back more than a generation or so— modern economic 
conditions would enable them to secure a competency; but they 
desire the surroundings and the embellishments which make life 
pleasanter and more congenial. They must have in their homes the 
adornments which belong to prosperity. Tis a healthy discontent; 
“tis a discontent which comes from increased knowledge, from a higher 
estimate of human possibilities. The world cannot progress, human 
affairs cannot develop, on a contentment which induces one to be sat- 
isfied with bare living. 

May there not be in this thought an indication of what creates 
the great array of divorce statistics? What is marriage for? It is 
for happiness, the divine end of all institutions. I use the word 
“happiness” in no narrow, personal sense, but in its broadest sig- 
nificance. If marriage results in happiness, the divine end has been 
secured ; if marriage dves not result in happiness, the divine end of 
the institution has been sadly missed, and divorce then more perfectly 
secures the divine end than a continuation of the compact which may 
be, under some conditions, the burden to one of the parties of the 
unholiest prostitution that can exist. 

The purpose of marriage as a civil institution means the security 
of society, and the security of society depends upon the continued 
sacredness of the civil contract. Every one, with perhaps few 
exceptions, endorses the idea that marriage should be dissolved for 
the one scriptural cause. But why should marriage be dissolved by 
legal process for this one cause? Simply because by it and through 
it the divine and the civil purposes of marriage have been perverted, 
happiness has been completely wrecked, and the moral sentiment of 
society outraged. ‘This position is eminentiy sound, and will hold 
through all time. Bear in mind that it is because the civil and 
divine purposes of marriage have been thwarted that the scriptural 
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cause is almost universally endorsed as a righteous one for the legal 
dissolution of marriage ties. In granting this position, those who 
adhere strictly to the ecclesiastical view of divorce abandon the 
whole question, for if the scriptural cause is good for the reason 
stated, then whatever cause eventuates in the same results must be 
logically as adequate for divorce as the scriptural one. 

It is true that through legal restrictions the statistical array can 
be vastly decreased. In fact, if divorces are prohibited the statistics 
can be entirely wiped out, and so far as figures are concerned law can 
secure a perfect immunity from divorce. Does any sane person 
believe that by such restriction or prohibition the evil, if there be 
one, can be cured? We might as well say that when the blotches 
resulting from humors are covered by a beautiful enamel, the human 
system is therefore freed from their influences, as to say that by the 
prohibition of divorces by law there will be no more evil practices. 
Is it not better, when conditions become unbearable, when the integ- 
rity of one of the parties can no longer endure the horrid conditions 
resulting from mismating, that a separation should be legally pro- 
vided for, rather than to have the conditions either continually 
endured or the separation illegally carried out? Is not legal divorce 
infinitely better, from every point of view, than illegal separation 
and all the train of evils which comes from such separations ? 

In looking at this question from what I believe to be a high eth- 
ical standpoint, I am perfectly free to admit the force of some of the 
arguments which are considered very ugly. It is probably true, 
although I am not willing to make the statement as positively 
impregnable, that contemporaneously with the agitation for what is 
called the emancipation of woman, or. more popularly, the discus- 
sion of the woman’s rights question, which means the independ- 
ence and the social and legal equality of woman, there has 
been a decrease in marriages relative to the increase of popu- 
lation, a relative increase of illegitimate births, and a very 
large relative increase in the number of divorces granted. Do 
these co-incidental facts mean anything in relation to the divorce 
movement? Contemporaneously, too, there has been an increased 
industrial and economic independence of woman. IlLundreds of occu- 
pations are now open to her that a generation ago were effectually 
closed to her entrance; she is taking magnificent rank in the world 
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of mind, of art, of science; she is demonstrating her birthright to 
any position she seeks; she is convincing the world that she can 
successfully, and happily, too, enter the struggle in the highest 
educational fields; higher institutions of learning are everywhere 
being opened to her; the right hand of fellowship, in this country 
at least, is freely and magnanimously and courteously extended to 
her; as a teacher the pre-eminence of her qualifications is acknowl- 
edged everywhere; as a preacher she is doing God's service; in the 
grand healing art she takes her place at the dissecting-table, and 
carries through her professional work with courage and skill. And 
so in all walks her independence, economically, socially, and politi- 
cally, is gradually but rapidly being acknowledged. She is no 
Jonger the slave of man. With increased economic independence she 
will more and more tlirow off galling yokes and assume her right- 
ful place: and along with this disposition, she is more likely to con- 
tract a marriage that will bring to both parties the highest, the 
purest, and the holiest happiness. 

It is but natural then, [ insist, that under such circumstances, 
with the new conditions that surround all members of society, the 
divoree movement should have been accelerated. It is useless to 
undertake to stop the movement, for law facilitates the carrying out 
of personal wishes; it does not create the wish. Law is the statu- 
tory expression of public sentiment; public sentiment is therefore mm 

because it says the end of human institutions is 
human happiness, and tlie divine end of divine institutions 1s 


happiness, and whatever stands in the way, through human institu- 


favor of divorce, 


tions, of se ‘uring these grand ends must be set aside. But you say 
divorce is resorted to for unholy purposes: the guilty seek it that 
her marital relations. You must not use this 


argument. If you do you must abandon eivilization, for there is 


they muy enter ot 


not one step of progress that does not carry along with it apparent 


and consequent evils. It is only with the development of civiliza- 


tion that we recognize criminal conditions; it is only when we ‘go 


*7 


arbarism that we should be free from all the evils 


back to a state of bi 
that beset society; it is only through enlightenment that we recog- 
nize immoral and criminal conditions. Education, science, religion 
even, all that adorns life in what we eall civilized communities, are 


but cloaks at times for the evil-minded. The rain falls on the just 
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and on the unjust; refreshing showers give life to the dishonest 
man’s crops as perfectly as they do those of the saints. Some of the 
staunchest pillars of the church, so far as I have observed, are the 
most contemptible scoundrels, in all that makes a contemptible human 
heing, that I have ever met; yet the purity of religion, the integrity 
of law, the truths of science, the grandeur of civilization are not 
impaired either by the motives or the actions of the base. We can- 
not use the argument without stultification. Conditions and burdens 
become too gulling to admit of further continuance with the preser- 
vation of purity and integrity. I have known pure-minded women, 
after years of hesitation and an anguish that can only come of 
brutal conditions, to knowingly perjure themselves, so far as law is 
concerned, that they might rid themselves of conditions no longer 
bearable. I have known impure men and women, without perjury, 
to be able to secure release from disagreeable, or even hated, marital 
relations that they might enter others more agreeable, even if more 
unholy. Shall we deprive the first of the means of release in order 
to prevent the actions of the second ? 

Notwithstanding what LI have said, 1 believe it is possible to 
properly restrict divorce; but, while restricting divorce, I would 
most certainly make marriage more difficuit. For indiscreet and hasty 
marriages lead straight to divorce. There are many ways in which 
divorce may be restricted without abridging the reasonable causes 
for which it is allowable. For instance, law might make the guilty 
party amenable before a criminal court through an indictment; that 
is to say, if a cause which, if it existed, would be a crime, is proved 
as a reason for divorce the case should be transferred at once to the 
criminal courts. Agam, law might make the state a party in every 
divorce issued, so that er parte divorces could not be granted. As 
it is now, the majority of decrees are granted after ex parte evidence, 
it not being the duty of any one to cross-examine the witnesses for 
the petitioner, and it not being the desire of the libellee to appear in 
the case. ‘I'he marriage contract is peculiar. ‘The state fosters it — 
is, in fact, almost a party to it. It would be well, then, if the state 
could be represented when the attempt is made to set the contract 


aside. Law might make re-marriage after divorce more difficult ; 


but here we enter upon most dangerous ground. It has sometimes 
been urged that law should say that the party against whom a decree 
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has been granted should never re-marry. The complications under 
such an order of things are too great to allow of its consideration. 
For instance, if a wife secures a decree of divorce from her husband, 
he being proved to be guilty of the alleged cause, it has been urged 
that the wife only should be permitted to marry. The result of 
such a procedure would be an anomaly, for the husband would still 
be a married man to all intents and purposes so far as law is con- 
cerned, and, should he re-marry, would be guilty of bigamy or adul- 
tery, while the wife might re-marry without being subject to the 
penalties of the law. Yet it is probably true that the ingenuity of 
legislators can make it more difficult for divorced parties to re-marry ; 
at least, they could provide that re-marriage should not be permitted 
without proper proceedings ; this is the case in some states. Methods 
of procedure and the administration of divorce laws might be reformed. 
Action in all these directions, in connection with making marriage 
laws more stringent, or in securing their better enforcement, would 
result in throwing safeguards around processes that are constantly 
abused. It certainly should be considered an offence against good 
morals for an officer of the law, or for a minister of God, to unite reck- 
less parties in the holy bonds of matrimony. But law, reform in the 
methods of procedure, restrictions of all kinds, whether at the start, 
when parties unite in marriage, or at the close, when the marriage 
is dissolved, can accomplish but little. That little should be accom- 
plished, however. ‘To this end we can confidently look to the wise 
efforts now being made to secure the joint action of the several states 
through especially authorized commissions, a movement already hap- 
pily under way. It bids fair to work out the solution of some of 
the legal problems of the divorce question. All these things would 
be useful to a certain extent as indicating public sentiment, and as 
leading to the correction of abuses; but they are in the nature of 
surface treatments; they do not recognize the social evolution any more 
than empirical remedies recognize constitutional physical conditions, or 
that certain weaknesses are developed by growth. ‘The whole disease, 
if it be a disease, is a constitutional one, and it will not do to remove 
the appearances simply by the surgeon’s knife, or by any caustic 
treatment ; we must resort to a thorough constitutional course, and 
this requires drastic remedies that purge the system, and cleanse it of 
all impurities. The movement will go on, the high figures will go 
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to higher points, the social discontent will increase, the apparent evil 
will appear more repulsive; but all these indications will only show 
to my mind the approaching purer condition which comes from the 
constitutional treatment by which the blotches are thrown to the 
surface. 

But while we recognize that the prohibition or serious restriction of 
divorce is only one step towards remanding woman to her old condi- 
tions, an event abhorrent in every respect, we further recognize that 
“the annihilation of the family is the suicide of the human race.” 
So a double evil confronts society in considering this ugly question. 
It is a two-edged sword, that may be dulled only by an enlightenment 
which comes from the highest ethical culture, which can only be 
secured through the more perfect independence of woman, and the 
knightly recognition of her true sphere by the men of the coming 
age. By nature she has borne and bears the severest burdens, 
burdens which claim for her not only the deepest sympathy of 
man, but that close and loving companionship which is bora of her 
recognition as an equal, but which can never come when she is con- 


sidered as a subordinate or as an inferior. 





The great question is with us — with us as Aniericans. It exists 
in Europe, but we cannot accuse immigration of bringing it in at 
Castle Garden, nor can it be traced to what some are pleased to 
eall our ‘Godless schools.” It is with us as a living, moving force 
in social development, and it cannot be thrust aside as a passing 
phase of that development. It is not the question of a class, for it 
belongs to all classes and all conditions. It cannot be thrust aside; it 
must be guided. 

So, my friends, Ido not believe — and no one regrets more than 
[ do the causes which have led to the divorce movement —I do not 
believe that divorce is a menace to the purity and the sacredness of 
the family, but I do believe that it is a menace to tlie infernal brutality, 
of whatever name, and be it crude or refined, which at times makes a 
hell of the holiest human relations. I believe that the divorcee 
movement finds its impetus outside of laws, outside of our institu- 
tions, outside of our theology; that it finds its impetus in the rebel- 


lion of the human heart against that slavery which binds in the 


cruclest bonds of the cruclest prostitution human beings who have, 


by their foolishness, by their want of wisdom, or by the intervention 
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of friends, missed the divine purpose as well as the civil purpose of 
marriage. I believe the result will be an enhanced purity, a sub- 
limer sacredness, a more beautiful embodiment of Lamartine’s trinity 
—the trinity of the father, the mother, and of the child. ‘The 
father, the mother, and the child which perpetuates their being, 
unceasingly reproduce the trinity, which of itself completes and 
continues the race;” and if we would preserve this beautiful 
trinity in all its sacredness, society must take the bitter medicine 
labelled ‘* Divorce.” 


MASSACHUSETTS INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 
SECRETARY’S REPORT, NOVEMBER, 1891. 


Mrs. President and Members of the Association : — 

At our last Annual Meeting the condition and claims of 
the school for Apache children at Mt. Vernon Barracks, Ala., 
were presented, and it was voted that we should adopt this 
school for our especial work, sustain its already excellent 
record, and ¢arry it on to increased usefulness. Tam glad to 
report that our hopes for the first year have been fully real- 
ized. The pedagogic work of the schoot has gone on in a 
very satisfactory manner, so as to excite the astonishment of 
visitors, even when the shyness of the children prevented 
them from doing their best, while in morals, manners, physi- 
eal training and habits, the most important departments of an 
Indian school, these young savages have made a progress 
nothing short of wonderful. We are most fortunate in our 
teachers, the two Misses Shepard, who put their hearts into 
the work, and are gifted with enthusiasm, tact, and inventive- 
ness, qualities valuable in any teacher, and indispensable in 
one who is to guide Indians. They have taught these chil- 
dren the need and the beauty of cleanliness, and whereas at 
first it was necessary to have bathing-houses where they were 
washed in squads, it is now held more ‘* genteel” by the girls 
to bathe at home, and the boys have a fine cemented tank 
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twenty-nine feet by sixteen, where they have the use of run- 
ning water. Lieutenant Wotherspoon, the officer detailed by 
the War Department to superintend these Indians, and who 
tukes a keen and efficient interest in all their concerns, wrote 
to us last April to ark if our Society could furnish three hun- 
dred dollars towards building this tank. With every wish to 
second his views, we had not so large a sum to give, but we 
voted one hundred and thirty-eight dollars towards it, and 
the rest was made up by good and loyal friends before August. 
Perhaps I should mention here that the War Department, still 
holding these Apaches as prisoners, provides them with lodg- 
ing, food, and clothes, so that the expenses of our Associa- 
tion at Mt. Vernon are simply to pay the teachers and run- 
ning cost of the school, and to aid in supplying whatever, as 
in the case of this tank, is for the especial good of the chil- 
dren. Our branches have come nobly forward in) contribu- 
tions and pledges to this end, and we feel a glad assurance 
that we can continue a work which proves more and more 
interesting. 

One striking instance of the new light thrown upon the 
young Indians’ life by their teachers is the formation among 
the elder boys of a guard of honor for the girls, whom the 
younger fry, in old Indian fashion, were disposed to hustle 
and annoy. This is a true order of chivalry, and shines out 


upon the dark back-ground of the ordinary savage feeling of 


contempt for women as knight-errantry itself does on the 
gloom of the Middle Ages. These young knights wear the 
simple badge we sent each —a Maltese cross worked in silver 
thread on a bit of blue ribbon — and, to my mind, no order 
of the Garter or the Golden Fleece could express so much 
true progress in generous courtesy. 


Miss Shepard aims to lead her flock, not to drive them. 
She does not attack their old, familiar customs with disgust, 
but treats them with kindly consideration, while advising bet- 
ter, and she has just met with a signal reward for her 
patience and tact in a voluntary request from the boys to have 
their hair cut short. The amount of barbarism cut off with 
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those elf-locks can hardly be over-estimated. The love of 
savage decoration, the warrior’s grasp of the sealp-lock, the 
wild, unkempt scorn of civilization, all fell before those scis- 
sors, and a new vista of progress is unveiled. 

Miss Shepard’s religious instructions are of the same gentle 
and liberal character. Instead of rudely uprooting the crude 
ideas already planted in these simple minds, she uses them as 
the stock on which to graft a sweeter and purer faith, and her 
account of the death of one of her boys, in perfect peace and 
love, is very beautiful and teuching. 

I wish that I could have time to tell you of all that Lieu- 
tenant Wotherspoon is doing for the Apache men, the neat 
houses he is setting them to build, the lumber they are cut- 
ting, the fields they are tilling, the hospital, the new-formed 
company of soldiers, pleased and proud with their promotion, 
and of all the hope, and opportunity, and light-heartedness 
that is brought to these dusky and exiled lives. The women 
present the darkest point in the picture at present. Notwith- 
standing much kindness on the part of the ladies there, the 
children and men have unavoidably had the most attention, 
and the women, living on the mud floors of the huts they have 
hitherto occupied, have remained dirty and ignorant to a 
degree wretched for themselves and bad for the children. — If, 
as is expected, a matron is sent for the hospital, she will per- 
laps be able to teach the women to live neatly in their new 
houses, to cook, and to nurse. It seems manifest that this 
should be our next object in Alabama. 

We regret the retirement of Secretary Proctor from the 
War Department. It is through his steady support, his 
energy, humanity, and even-handed justice, that our work 
has been made, not only possible, but fruitful, and were it 
only for the appointment of Lieutenant Wotherspoon all 
friends of the Indian must be grateful to him. The school 
and its teachers have also been much indebted to Major Sin- 
clair and the succeeding commandants of the post, as well as 
to Mr. Endicott, the previous secretary, and all these gentle- 
men have shown that if their technical business be war, their 
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sincere efforts are in the cause of peace on earth and good 
will to men. 

Two of our branches this year, and we with them, have 
met afflicting loss in the death of their presidents. Mrs. 
Houghton of Cambridge, whose cordial face and warm hand- 
grasp were among the pleasures of our last meeting, has been 
called away in what seemed the height of her usefulness, and 
in her the Indian cause has lost a devoted friend. Large of 
heart and ready of hand, with unremitting vigilance and 
cheerful energy she labored for the poor and oppressed, and 
it will be hard to fill her place. 

Mrs. Rackemann, of Lenox, was also taken suddenly from 
us little more than a month ago. The natural enthusiasm of 
her character was heightened by the brilliancy of her intel- 
lect, and her vivid sense of right and wrong was deeply 
stirred by Indian suffering and injury. Long will she be 
mourned and missed. 

We have now eleven branches, two, Amherst and Spring- 
field, formed within the year, and promising a vigorous 
growth, having already sent us one hundred dollars each for 
the Apache school. Five of the elder ones, Cambridge, 
Jamaica Plain, Salem, Stockbridge, and Fall River, to name 
them in the order of their numbers, are strong and active 
societies, helping largely to support the school, and giving 
freely beside to homes, hospitals, and schools for Indians, as 
well as affording frequent aid to poor students. Plymouth 
and Beverly are doing bravely, and are always helpful. Pitts- 
field and Lenox, under great discouragement, are still trying 
to hold their ground, and Barnstable has given up a separate 
organization, but belongs through individuals to the State 


Association. 

In reviewing the events of the year, we remember with 
pleasure the visit of the National Women’s Indian Associa- 
tion last November, and the interesting meetings in the New 
Old South Church, so kindly lent to us for the occasion. 

On December 10th we had our annual tea-party and _ sale, 
in the parlors of the South Congregational Church, obligingly 
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given for our use, by which we cleared nearly two hundred 
‘dollars. 

Meanwhile came news of what was called the ‘* Messiah 
craze” in Dacotah, and, after weeks of anxiety and alarm, 
the disturbance culminated in the death of Sitting Bull, in 
mid-December, and the unhappy skirmish of Pine Ridge. 
We sent substantial help, both as a society and by separate 
members, to the wounded Indians in care of Dr. Eastman and 
the lady who afterwards became his wife. But it was not 
till April, when Rev. Mr. Cleveland, in Dr. Moxom’s Church, 
told us the whole story, as only an eye-witness could, and with 
a quiet intensity of conviction which stirred our very souls, 
that we understood what prolonged mismanagement and cruel 
neglect of their needs had wrought these wild tribes to frenzy. 
More and more are we convinced that nothing but thorough, 
searching Civil Service Reform, placing, not only honest men, 
but competent men in charge of the interests of these help- 
less people, can fulfil our first duty towards them. Our Asso- 
ciation’s work is not done till the public conscience is so 
roused that every Congressman will act under positive 
instructions from his constituents to legislate justly for the 
Indians, and, furthermore, to see to it that just legislation be 
carried into honest detail of practice. It is not pleasant to be 
always asking for money, but it is true that if every Massa- 
chusetts woman who can easily spare one dollar a year would 
join our ranks, we should have enough to pay writers and 
orators of the highest class to stir the general mind, and we 
could have ten Indian schools where now we struggle to sup- 


port one. 


Mary E. Dewey, 
Cor. Sec. 











WASHINGTON’S UNIVERSITY A NATION'S DEBT 
OF HONOR.* 


BY G. BROVWN GOODE. 


Tuovuan it is very generally known that Washington 
bequeathed a part of his estate to endow a university, few 
persons realize how near to his heart was the thought of a 
national centre of learning, and how constantly he kept it) in 
mind throughout the last twenty-five years of his life. 

One who bears convincing testimony to this is Samuel 
Blodget, who published, in 1806, the first American work on 
political economy. —Blodget’s ** Economica” had long been 
forgotten until last year it was my good fortune to bring it 
again to notice. The ** Economica” would be a noteworthy 
volume, were it only for the wording of the certificate of copy- 
right, printed on the back of the title-page, which reads : — 

‘¢ Be it remembered that Samuel Blodget, Jr., hath depos- 
ited in this office the title of a book the right whereof he 
claims as author, but for the benefit in trust for the free edu- 
cation fund of the university founded by George Washing- 
ton in his last will,” ete. 

‘* As the most minute circumstances are sometimes instruct- 
ing for their relation to great events,” he wrote, ‘* we relate 
the first we ever heard of a national university: It was in 
the camp at Cambridge, in October, 1775, when Major Wil- 
liam Blodget went to the quarters of General Washington to 
complain of the ruinous state of the colleges from the conduct 
of the militia quartered therein. The writer of this, being in 
company with his friend and relation, and hearing General 
Greene join in lamenting the then ruinous state of the eldest 





* This interesting historical statement, by Dr. Goode, was read at a 
recent meeting at Philadelphia. Dr. Goode introduced the discussion by 
reference to the eager wish of many of the early patriots that we might 


have a National University. 
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seminary in Massachusetts, observed, merely to console the 
company of friends, that to make amends for these injuries, 
after our war, he hoped we should erect a noble national uni- 
versity, at which the youth of all the world might be proud 
to receive instructions. What was thus pleasantly said Wash- 
ington immediately replied to, with that inimitably expressive 
and truly interesting look, for which he was sometimes so 
remarkable: ‘ Young man, you are a prophet, inspired to 
speak what I am confident will one day be realized!’ He 
then detailed to the company his impressions, that all North 
America would one day become united ; he said that a Colonel 
Byrd, of Virginia, was the first man who had pointed out 
the best central seat (for the capital city) near to the present 
spot, or about the falls of the Potomac. General Washing- 
ton further said that a Mr. Evans had expressed the same 
opinion with many other gentlemen, who, from a cursory 
view of a chart of North America, received this natural and 
truly correct impression. The look of General Washington, 
the energy of his mind, his noble and irresistible eloquence, 
all conspired so far to impress (he wriler with these subjects, 
that if ever he should unfortunately become insane it will be 
from his anxiety for the federal city and national university.” 

Through the weary, ofttimes almost hopeless, months snd 
years of the Revolution this great ambition must have been 
constantly in the mind of the Commander-in-Chief. [In 1785 
he had already decided to endow two schools for the benefit 
of the descendants of those who had fallen in defense of their 
country. Ten years later, in a formal letter to the Commis- 
sioner of the Federal District of Columbia, he announced his 
intentions of contributing a considerable sum towards the 
founding of « university peculiarly American in the spirit of 
its teachings. 

*¢It is with indescribable regret that I have seen the youth 
of the United States migrating to foreign countries, in order 
to acquire the higher branches of erudition, and to obtain a 
knowledge of the sciences. Although it would be injustice 
to many to pronounce the certainty of their imbibing maxims 
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not congenial with republicanism, it must nevertheless be 
admitted that a serious danger is encountered by sending 
abroad, among other political systems, those who have not 
well learned the value of their own. 

«¢ The time is therefore come when a plan of universal edu- 
cation ought to be adopted in the United States. Not only 
do the exigencies of public and private life demand it, but, if 
it should ever be apprehended that prejudice would be enter- 
tained in one part of the Union against the other, an effica- 
cious remedy will be to assemble the youth of every part 
under such circumstances as will, by freedom of intercourse 
and collision of sentiment, give to their minds the direction 
of truth, philanthropy, and mutual conciliation.” 

A little later (Dee. 1, 1795,) the Legislature of Virginia 
passed a resolution approving of the President’s decision to 
devote his share in the Potomac Company (given to him by 
the state of Virginia) to the founding of a university in the 
Federal city. 

It was about this time that Mr. Blodget had another con- 
versation with Washington, in which he ** stated his opinion 
that till there were four or five thousand inhabitants in the 
city of Washington and until Congress were comfortably 
accommodated it might be premature to commence a semi- 
nary. . . . Ile did not wish to see the work commenced 
until the city was prepared for it, but he added that he hoped 
he had not omitted to take such measures as would at all 
events secure the entire object in time, even if its merits 
should not draw forth from every quarter the aid it would be 
proud to deserve,” alluding, of course, to the provisions in 
his own will. ** He then,” continues Blodget, ‘* talked again 
and again on Mr. Turgot’s and Dr. Price’s calculations of the 
effect of compound interest, at which, as he was well versed 
in figures, he could acquit himself in a masterly manner.” 

After the death of the ex-President it was found that he 
had made the promised provision in his will. 

‘‘T give and bequeath, in perpetuity, the fifty shares which 
I hold in the Potomac Company (under the aforesaid acts of 
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the Legislature of Virginia) towards the endowment of « uni- 
versity, to be established within the limits of the District of 
Columbia, under the auspices of the general government, if 
that government should incline to extend a fostering hand 
towards it; and, until such a seminary ts established, and the 
funds arising on these shares shall be required for its support, 
my further will and desire is, that the profit accruing there- 
from shall, whenever dividends are made, be laid out in pur- 
chasing stock in the Bank of Columbia, or some other bank, 
at the discretion of my executors, or by the Treasury of the 
United States for the time being, under the direction of Cou- 
gress, provided that honorable body should) patronize the 
measure ; and the dividends proceeding from the purchase of 
such stock are to be vested in more stock, and so on, until a 
sum adequate to the accomplishment of the object is obtained ; 
of which Ihave not the smallest doubt before many years 
piss away, even if no aid or encouragement is given by legis- 
lative authority, or from any other source.” 

The value of the bequest was at the time placed at five 
thousand pounds sterling, and it was computed by Blodget 
that, had Congress kept faith with Washington, as well as did 
the Legislature of Virginia, in regard to the endowment of 
Washington College, his donation at compound interest, in 
the manner indicated by him in his will, would in twelve years 
(1815) have grown to fifty thousand dollars, and in twenty- 
four years (1827) one hundred thousand dollars, an endow- 
ment sufficient to establish one of the colleges in the proposed 
university.* Carrying out the same computations te the year 
1892, the bequest would evidently now amount, with acerued 
interest, to four million four hundred and one thousand 
dollars. 

*Tn the * Economica.” in 1806, Blodget referred to the national uni- 
versity project as an accepted idea, held in temporary abeyance by legisla- 
tive delays. 

slodget at that time urged upon Congress ‘to ereet. or, at least, to 
point out the place for, the statue of 1783, and either to direct or permit 
the colleges of the university formed by Washington. to commence around 
this statue after the manner of the Timoleonton of Syracuse.” 
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To what extent the Congress of the United States was neg- 
ligent and blamable in respect to its treatment of the bequest 
it is difficult to determine. Virginia, by means of a similar 
bequest, has founded a very efficient college. It is probable 
that Washington’s university has not a legal claim against the 
Treasury of the United States. To fulfil the design of Wash- 
ington is a moral obligation only. 

It is not denied that the government has done a magnifi- 
cent work in the general direction proposed by Washington. 
It has appropriated lands to the value of many millions of 
dollars for the work of higher education in the states, has 
practically founded state universities in twenty-one states and 
two territories, and has aided most liberally in the endow- 
ment and support of the agricultural and mechanical colleges 
in all of the states. 

It has, however, failed to extend its direct patronage to any 
educational enterprise of the higher grade. Unlike most of 
the governments of the old world, it supports no faculties of 
learned n.en whose duty it is to discover truth, and give it to 
the world. It has not yet provided a national university so 
excellent that it is not still necessary ‘+ for the youth of the 
United States to migrate to foreign countries in order to 
acquire the higher branches of erudition” — to use the words 
of Washington, written nearly a century ago. 

While it has established a great system of schools under 
the patronage of the several states, it has failed to provide a 
central institution which shall serve as a model for the others, 
to train teachers for these faculties, to afford their scholars 
post-graduate instructions, and to add dignity and character, 
intellectual and moral, to the nation’s capital. 

The sum of four million four hundred and one thousand 
dollars, if appropriated for the purpose by Congress, and 
placed in the Treasury of the United States, there to remain, 
paying interest at six per cent., would yield over two hun- 
dred and sixty-four thousand dollars each year, a sum which 
would provide for many professorships, lectureships, fellow- 
ships, and scholarships, as well as for the current expenses of 
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several seminaries or colleges. Private gifts would in time 
enlarge this endowment, and Congress would, of course, erect 
such buildings as from time to time were found necessary, by 
special appropriations. 

Among the various plans for the organization and govern- 
ment of a national university, that proposed by Governor 
John W. Hoyt, of Wyoming, and embodied in a bill unani- 
mously reported by a committee of the House of Represent- 
atives in 1873, is by fur the best, and in its principal features 
seems all that could be desired. It received at the time the 
commendation of Sumner, Henry, Agassiz, Baird, Hoar, 
Eaton, Harris, and the unanimous approval of the National 
Teachers’ Association. 

The general character of the university and its work should 
be decided by the wise men of the United States who have 
given their lives to the study of such subjects — men like 
Gilman, White, Elliott, Dwight, Hoyt, Angell, Low, Adams, 
and Jordan, whose work, past and present, entitles them to 
the full confidence of the nation. 

Certain features suggested by Washington himself might 
well be emphasized in the execution of our plan. First of 
these is that it should be theroughly American. Washing- 
ton’s apprehensions lest the youth of the United States should 
contract principles unfavorable to republican institutions, need 
not at this day be regarded, but there is need that the history 
and significance of representative government should be more 
thoroughly understood, and Washington's university should 
give to such subjects much attention. 

It is perhaps also desirable that by means of state scholar- 
ships, and a system of co-operation with state universities, 
the university should, as Washington proposed, ‘assemble 
the youth of every part under such circumstances as will, by 
freedom of intercourse and collision of sentiment, give to 
their minds the direction of truth, philanthropy, and natural 
conciliation, thus contributing to the removal of prejudices 
which might perhaps sometimes arise from local circum- 
stances.” <A system of non-residert professorships, which 
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would make a constant interchange of teachers with institu- 
tions in the states, might also perhaps be effective in the 
direction indicated by Washington. 

A system of scholarships for the benefit of the children of 
those who have fallen in the defense of their country, or have 
rendered especially faithful service in any capacity, either 
civil or military, would also evidently be in the direction of 
Washington’s thought. 

It would seem proper, too, that such an institution, while 
maintiuining the highest possible standard of scholarship for 
its faculty, fellows, and advanced students, should still be the 
university of the people, and should, by lectures, publica- 
tions, and special systems of teaching, strive to give knowl- 
edge to many who cannot enter into the systematic work of 
the institution. 

Above all, it should establish and maintain the most heip- 
ful relationships with all other institutions of learning through- 
out the United States, supplanting none, and in rivalry with 
none,* supplementing, strengthening and co-operating, stim- 
ulating by its example, the University of American Universi- 
ties, a source of inspiration and strength to the United States 
and to the world. 

Washington was confident that there should one day be 
erected, after the war, ‘+a noble national university, at which 
the youth of all the world might be proud to receive instruc- 
tions.” The money which he gave to begin its endowment, 
if husbanded with ordinary care, will, in 1892, amount to 
nearly four and one-half millions of dollars, and before the 
end of the century to nearly eight millions. 

SHALL NOT THE NATION PAY Its DEBT OF HONOR? 

In pursunnee of this policy it is desirable that existing institutions i 


Washington City, capable of such relationship, should, as faras possible 


be incorporated with the new university. and that all should in some wa) 


be affiliated. 
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A STORY BY E. E. HALE. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Joun Coupert had had but little to do with eriminal law, 
in a practice not very long, but already, in its own line, 
very successful. But he had, in earlier life, met with grand 
juries once and again, in his experiences in the state of New 
York. Now that Mr. Scarlett permitted him to enter the 
room of the grand jury of Wilson County with him, he found 
many things in Western practice which were new to him: 
some which amused him, many which pleased him. Before 
half an hour was over he felt that, if many formalities were 
omitted, which, to a tender-foot like himself, would have been 
pleasing, there was a distinct determination to come at justice, 
though they advanced at the quick-step, and with few impedi- 
ments. ‘The proceedings before a grand jury are not open to 
the public. They are conducted in definite and regular form, 
but with more of a conversational manner, and, indeed, with 
more ease, than those of an established criminal court of the 
received pattern, when it rises above the methods of a simple 
justice’s tribunal. It would not be fair to say that a grand 
jury administers law in the fashion of a Cadi in the ‘Arabian 
Nights.” But there is more of the openness of what one might 
ull the free interrogatory methods of the French courts, than 
we are all used to, in the somewhat reticent or suspicious habits 
of the more open criminal courts of America or of England. 

It would be impossible, as the lawyers decided, to bring 
the incendiary statjon-master to trial again. He had been 
tried, and convicted, and was working out his sentence, 
too short, perhaps, for their notions of justice, but still 
a sentence assigned by the law. It was not in the county 
court at Dorcasville, therefore, that the inquiry was held 
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which now interests us, but in Wilson County, at Coramville 
itself, the county town, where Walker, once inspector on the 
C. & O., had been arrested, and where, as the reader knows, 
were the central! offices of that hard-pressed company. But 
Coudert saw, to his satisfaction, that Berlitz was present, and 
at his side another man, who was, as he rightly supposed, 
the station-master. They had been brought across as wit- 
nesses. 

After hearing inquiries and listening to decisions in one or 
two other cases, in the very limited criminal calendar of the 
county, the foreman of the grand jury was told that nothing 
was left but the matter of the C. & O. Railroad. Ile was 
told, and the jury of course were told, that the prosecuting 
officer of the county would bring before them evidence to 
show that there was a criminal conspiracy between Jairus 
Sherman Walker, who was present, who had been at the 
time of the alleged offence a division-inspector of cars on the 
C. & O., with one Benjamin Jefferson Mayberry, who was 
an engine-driver on the same road, and whom the attorney 
had hoped to bring forward at this time, but who had escaped, 
and with a switch-tender named Michael Sweeney, who had 
been killed in the collision which had resulted from the con- 
spiracy. The jury were told that the case was the same 
case in which their predecessors thirteen months before had 
made inquest, but where they had then refused to bring in 
any bill. 

The attorney knew very well, he said, that this fact would 
prejudice the present jury against making a second inquiry, 
and he confessed that it ought to. But justice was justice, 
he said, even if long delayed. He knew that he was address- 
ing the leading men of the county, and he knew that they 
were as anxious as he was, that Wilson County should not be 
known through the civilized world as thethome of miscreants 
who went unpunished. The world knew Wilson County 
now, he said, by the terrible slaughter, called an accident, in 
which forty men and women, some of them sleeping in fan- 
cied security, had been of a sudden hurried into another 
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world to meet the great Tribunal, which was the only Tribu- 
nal which knew no delays in justice. No true man in that 
county wished that the world should suppose that it had not 
manhood enough and courage enough to detect and to punish 
the wrong-doers. Ife bad now in his possession what was, 
he was sure, sufficient evidence to show to the jury who one 
of those wrong-doers was. It might be that the evidence as 
it was presented would implicate others. Ile was sure that, 
if the sheriffs of other counties were as active as their own 
sheriff had been, the man Mayberry might be brought before 
them, even before they were dismissed. The wretch Swee- 
ney, who had, as the attorney believed, turned the fatal 
switch, which had Jed the train to its destruction, had himself 
gone on the instant to the August Tribunal of which the 
attorney had reminded them. 

All of this address was rounded off and adorned with much 
more fustian than would ordinarily have been given to its 
decoration. But the presence of Scarlett, his distinguished 
chief, from the capital of the state, and of Coudert, whom 
he knew only as a New York lawyer brought in to assist 
Scarlett, did something to turn the head of the local official. 

He then explained that he had put the case at the end of 
the calendar which he had prepared for the examination of 
the grand jury, because he had been waiting for an important 
witness, who had not, however, arrived. He would go on 
without him as well as possible. At that very moment, how- 
ever, the door of the room opened, and, led by an officer of 
the court. the great magnate of railroads came in. Neither 
Coudert nor Scarlett had ever seen him before, and, until this 
moment, Scarlett had not believed that he would come on 
any such summons as he had been issued. Indeed, he felt 
that, in the very audacity of his appearance at such an in- 
quiry, the man had scored an important point. He knew that 
the jury would be favorably impressed by the fact that a man 
whose goings and comings filled the world, was enough in- 
terested in Coramville and Wilson County, and the session of 
the criminal court there, and the truth or falsehood of cer- 
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tain charges about the smash-up, to leave Wall Street and the 
manipulation of politics, to be present at their requisition. 

The witness was, in fact, the celebrated stock-operator, 
Winfield Baal, who was, as Scarlett and Coudert were both 
sure, at the bottom of all the misfortunes of the C. & O. 
Neither of them had ever seen him. But neither of them 
had read a newspaper for five years which had not done its 
part to contribute to the mystery which, in the eye of ignor- 
ant people, surrounded him. 

For the man himself, he was, perhaps, the most unpretend- 
ing-looking man in the room. His dress was simple, and his 
manner quiet. You might have thought him a school-master, 
a little unbusiness-like, who had come to make a copy of his 
father’s will, and had turned to the left instead of going to 
the right, in the court-house. You would have said that he 
was one of the simple kind of men who are used to making 
such unpractieal blunders. 

After a moment's pause the attorney went on with his speech. 
The charge against Walker was that he had conspired with 
other persons to wreck a through freight train, known as 21, 
when it passed the Allendale station of the C. © O. The 
intent was to throw tne train off the proper track, at a place 
where it would rush down a high embankment into the Willow 
Creek. In point of fact the night-express south crossed the 
trestle over Willow Creek just as the ill-fated freight train 
was crossing the down track, being behind time, and trying 
to make up time so as to save an important connection. It 
had literally cut in two the freight train which was crossing 
its track. In the collision its engine-driver and fireman were 
killed and nearly forty passengers and train-hands. No one 
supposed that this part of the calamity was intended by the 
conspirators. But it had followed upon it. And it was this 
awful fatality which had interested the world in the inquiry 
which they were pursuing. But in pursuing that inquiry they 
must remember that the prisoner had shown his purpose on, 
at least, one other occasion. In a certain sense the jury 
would have to conduct two inquiries. 
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And yet, in a larger sense, these two inquiries were one. 
The fated freight train —and he should show them why it 
was fated — had arrived at the station where it was wrecked 
four hours behind time. Had it been on time there would 
have been day-light, there would have been present half the 
people of the village, and all the station officers. The jury 
would soon learn that it was behind time because this man 
Walker meant that it should be behind time. He was the 
inspector. Ife was the general inspector. Every man who 
had inspected the train at Adair had been appointed by him, 
and was under his orders. The jury would learn that at 
Adair, on this fatal day, Walker bad refused the advice of 
his best subordinates. He had placed cars in that train 
which were not fit to go. ** Gentlemen, they were not fit to 
stand on a side-track for hog-pens.” Such a train never had 
started since railways were invented, according to the county 
attorney. So, as the brakemen would show them, the train 
had Jost time all day. There had been hot boxes. There 
had been broken couplings. Cars had been in the wrong 
place, so that it took long to leave them at way-stations. 
‘* What business, in fact, had these way-cars to be in a 
through train at all?) One of his minions placed them there.” 

For each of these failures he should have to produce a 
different witness, for he was engaged in that difficult: business 
of proving a negative. But he would show them in seven 
different cases that this faithless inspector had made himself 
personally responsible for the detail of omission or of com- 
mussion which Lad resulted in this delay. This would be the 
first branch of their inguiry. [fe would then proceed, by 
another inquiry, to show them how this delay was connected 
with the terrible collision in which both trains were crushed, 
in what men were pleased to call the accident with which the 
world rang. 

If the county attorney were given to a little fustian and 
mere decoration in his speech, yet he did his work well: he, 
or John Coudert bebind him. The grand jury now had the 
henefit of the money which Coudert and his friends among 
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the lambs of the C. & O. had contributed for the expense 
of hunting up witnesses in a transaction which was now pass- 
ing into history. There was a little host of these men. 
They were all sent out of the court-room before the inquiry 
began, and they eame in, one by one, to tell their stories. 
They were men of every grade of intelligence, as they were 
men of very different positions. Man after man told his 
different story of particular failure where he bad warned 
Walker and where Walker had sent him about other business. 
In five separate cases the witnesses were brought under 
Coudert’s examination to say that they had told the boss 
that the car was not fit to go. In each case the boss had 
sworn at the man, generally, indeed, giving him the same 
instruction, to ** ¢o to hell.” 

In one instance, indeed, a witness of literary turn produced 
his diary, in which he had written when he went home to 
supper: ‘Hada row with the boss. Told him the through 
freight would go to hell before morning.” It was this part 
of the inquiry which sohn Coudert had personally conducted 
in these hot summer weeks. As it went on, Mr. Winfield 
Banal sat quietly, sometimes listening to the witnesses with 
interest, sometimes reading his New York newspaper, and 
twice writing letters on a pocket-pad, which he had with him, 
as if they had been suggested to him by something which he 
had read. It was not till this branch of the inquiry was 
closed, and the prosecuting oflicer said that it was closed, 
and that he should now proceed to the other branch of the 
inquest, that Baal asked him, perfectly civilly, if he could not 
arrange the inquiry so that his testimony might be taken 
herore the departure of the afternoon express for St. Louis. 
‘You will understand better than I can,” he said, ‘for I 
have no idea why IT ain called here at all. But I have too 
much respect for this county and its citizens not to obey 
their call, even at some personal inconvenience.” He said 
this without any sneer or irony, and, indeed, there was some- 
thing in his look, as he surveyed the room gravely, which 
would have given a stranger the impression that, after years 
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of travel and care and anxiety, Mr. Baal had found in a 
corner room in the court-house of Coramville the place that 
best filled his noblest conceptions of architecture, of comfort, 
and of fitness for the purpose of life. Coudert could not but 
observe that at the moment of Baal’s arrival in the court- 
room the face of the prisoner had lighted up with relief and 
satisfaction. Every one else was looking at Baal; but Coudert 
was looking at Walker. When again, after the long and 
tedious testimony, Baal made this courteous request of the 
county attorney, Walker again sat up in his chair as if he 
were tired no longer, aud the moment of his release had come. 

Coudert was more sure than ever, if possible, that the two 
men were in the sume boat, and that the euilt of the one was 


the guilt of the other. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Atv this moment Mr. Scarlett, the attorney for the state, 
rose, and said to Mr. Baal that the government would be able 
to meet his wishes. 

‘¢My brother has confided to me,” be said, ‘ the investi- 
the witnesses 


personally. The gentlemen of the grand jury may not recol- 


gations into this part of the case, and I know 


lect that, within a fortnight of the time of the collision, of 
which we have thus far been tracing the history, a station was 
burned, under circumstances which excited general curiosity. 
An effort was made to secure justice in that matter, and the 
station-master was imprisoned, together with a traveller who 
was at the spot at the time, who was supposed to be an 
accomplice. We shall show to vou, gentlemen, that, within a 
few days before the burning of the station, the station-master 
and the man Walker here were in close conference in the 
station itself, and we shall show you that Mr. Winfield Baal, 
the president of the Great Midland Company, was in confer- 
ence with them. This conference was held between the hours 
of twelve and one o'clock at night, not a time when the 
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presidents of railroads are apt to consult the subordinates of 
other and rival roads. We have not included Mr. Baal in the 
charge which we make of conspiracy, between Black, the 
station-master, and Walker, who is before you, and _ the 
engine-man, Who has thus far escaped us. But we are very 
desirous to know from Mr. Baal what passed in the interview 
to which I have alluded. As an unprejudiced third party,” 
and here there was a certain scorn in Mr. Scarlett’s manner, 
‘she will be able to give to the jury testimony which will be 
of interest to them. Mr. Baal, you may take the stand.” 

At this little address it was clear to everybody who 
looked on that Mr. Baal was startled. © He crossed the room 
and took the stand with an affected ease, but it was quite 
clear to every man on the jury, as it was clear to each of the 
counsel, that his ease was only affected. Ile took the oath, 
however, calmly, and with a reverential manner, and bowed 
to Mr. Scarlett, to intimate that he was ready for any 
questions. 

The first question which was put to him was not what he 
had expected. He had supposed, in the rapid moments he 
had had for thought, that he should be asked where he was 
on the night in question. But Mr. Scarlett said :— 

‘6 What passed between Walker and Black in the interview 
to which I have alluded?” 

To this question Mr. Baal’s answer was : — 

‘sTIow can you expect me to remember where I was on a 
given night fifteen months ago? Ido not sleep twice in the 
same bed for ten successive nights, perhaps; and now you 
ask me where I was on a particular evening.” 

Mr. Scarlett replied quietly : — 

‘¢T have not asked you where you were. I asked you 
what passed between Walker and Black.” And thus, in their 
first encounter, Mr. Baal was overthrown, and a little ruffled. 
So soon as he had recovered himself, however, he spoke, in 
a dignified way, with perfect scorn of the attorney’s question. 


How should he know what passed in the station of a road 
with which he had nothing to do? It was his misfortune that 
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he often had to use the line of the C. & O. road. He was 
sorry, for, in his opinion, it was a line very badly run, and, so 
far as he could judge from the testimony which he had been 
permitted to hear, it was not a wonder that passengers dis- 
liked it and avoided it. But the supposition that he was 
in one or another station, when he could possibly avoid being 
there, was absurd. 

Mr. Scarlett put several ingenious questions, trying to 
draw the witness from this position, but entirely in vain. 
Mr. Baal said again and again that the supposition was ridicu- 
lous; that, although he knew the station in question perfectly 
well, because he passed it three or four times a year as he 
went east and west, he had not set foot in it since the day of 
the County Fair, four or five years before. He remembered 
that he was there then, because at that time he had been 
asked to make a speech at the dinner. 

‘© Tn point of fact,” he said, «*T must have been in the 
sleeping-car every time I have passed through that town for 
the last four vears. For it is my habit to go to sleep at nine 
every evening, and I know the schedule well enough to know 
that the trains in each direction pass there after that hour.” 

With this ingenious mathematical statement he smiled 
rather malignly on the foreman, and then looked at Mr. 
Scarlett, as if to ask if there were any other testimony that 
could be expected from him. 

Scarlett said that he would not ask him to keezi the stand 
any longer. ** But I shall have occasion to call you again, and 
I have no objection to your hearing what our other witnesses 
say.” Ile accordingly called in the next witness, who was in 
waiting. The examination was fairly dramatic. 

‘“¢ Mr. Stevenson, are you the conductor of the night- 
express on the Toothed Lightning ?” 

‘¢No, sir. I am the station-master at Adair. I was the 
conductor on the night-express till last January.” 

‘© Will you tell these gentlemen whom you know of the per- 
sons in this room who are not sitting on the grand jury?” 
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‘“¢‘T know you, sir, 1 know Mr. Coudert, and I know Mr. 
Baal,” bowing to Mr. Baal. 

*¢ How long have you known Mr. Baal?” 

‘©T do not remember when I did not know him, sir. Te 
often used to pass over the road. He is the president of the 
Great Midland, I think. Ue was the president of the Great 
Midland, and travelled through upon their pass.” 

‘Did you see him on the night of the fourth of June 
last year?” 

<7 aid sit.” 

‘* Where did you see him? 

‘Tle gave mea ticket for St. Louis on the night-express. 


I noticed the ticket because I knew he could travel on a pass, 


” 


and he generally did.” 

** Was he dressed as he was usuully dressed 2” 

‘© No, sir. He was dressed in a heavy ulster, with a Scotch 
cap. But I knew him. He unbuttoned his ulster when he 
gave me the ticket, and I knew the pin he wore. I had 
noticed it the week before, when he came out with me from 
St. Louis. Iwas surprised when he left the train at the Lane.” 

‘You are sure that he left the train at McLane?” 

‘¢T know he did, because I spoke of it at the office at 
and Maleolm left Adair the next day. Ife told me that night 
that he bad got arise, and he has been the general ticket- 


Adair. I spoke of it to Malcolm, who was then ticket-master, 


agent at Columbus ever since.” 

Here Mr. Baal rose in his seat, and said : — 

‘© This good fellow is entirely mistaken. I know him per- 
fectly, and he is a very intelligent officer, but he has wholly 
mistaken his man.” 

This was irregular, but, naturally enough, it was passed 
over. Mr. Scarlett then called Black, who came in with a 
ereat-coat over him, which covered his prison uniform. 

A few questions showed that he was in prison for the incen- 
diavism. With great volubility he declared that the evidence 
was all false on which he had been convicted. Searlett 


attempted to make him give some account of an interview, 
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the week before, with Mr. Baal. But the man was perfectly 
firm in denying any such interview, and any hopes that Scar- 
lett had had of confusing him proved qnite vain. The 
attorney then produced, however, a scrap of paper, and 
said : — 

‘¢ Mr. Black, this paper was found at the bottom of your 
desk. Will you read it to the jury?” 

Black was evidently confused. Ile took the paper, began 
to read, and said he had not his classes and could not read well. 

“It is not badly written,” said Mr. Scarlett. ** The fore- 
man can read it to the jury.” And the foreman read : — 

‘Walker has the round-house on the Great Midland, 
Black has the station at Americus, has the inspee——, 


. ” 


Sweeney has two hundred and f 





The paper was torn across, so that the jagged end broke 
the words which were not fully spelled. 

‘© We shall show you, gentlemen,” said Scarlett to the jury, 
‘¢where this paper was found. It was found under a false 
hottom in the station-master’s desk, and was only found there 
after the trial on which he has been imprisoned. We expect 
to prove to you that the words that are written there are in 
the hand-writing of Mr. Baal, whose testimony you have just 
now heard. Tere are five letters of his, signed with his name, 
and on the office paper of the Great Midland. In these 
letters you will find, marked with red ink by ourselves, the 
word ‘inspector,’ the word ¢ Black,’ the word ‘station,’ and 
the word ‘round-house:’ and we ask you to observe the 
way in which he would have written the word *Sweeney’ as 
you will find it in the word ¢ Swatara.’ It is, that Mr. Baal 
may explain the resemblances of this hand-writing at this 
period of the inquiry, that we have summoned him as a 
Witness here.” 

At this Mr. Baal expressed some indignation. It seemed 
he was trapped into a discussion of his own personal character. 
If the attorneys of the Cattaraugus and Opelousas Road had 
any charges to make against him let them make them. His 
oflice was perfectly well known, and nobody supposed he 
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would run away —this with a sneer. Tlis attorneys were thus 
and thus and so and so; and any communication might be 
made to them. And at this he looked round as if he were 
about to leave. 

‘Not quite yet,” said Mr. Scarlett, ‘*we have several 
questions to put to you. Do I understand Mr. Baal to say 
that he knows nothing of this writing?” 

‘¢T have already said that I never saw the man Black 
before I came into this room. What have I to do with the 
lower officers of the Cattaraugus and Opelousas ?” 

‘Tf Mr. Baal declines to testify to the writing I will call 
the attention of the foreman and of the jury to this slip of 
paper,” said Mr. Scarlett. He stepped forward himself to 
the foreman, who held in his hand the haif-sheet which he had 
read to the jury, and gave to him the other half-sheet, which 
had been torn from it. It was perfectly clear from the 
indentures that the sheets fitted together. 

‘T have told you where we found the first of these sheets, 
gentlemen,” said Mr. Scarlett, standing close in the presence 
of the jury. ** The other half came to us by mail last week 
from the wife of the witness Berlitz, who will now be called, 
that he may tell you how it came to him.” 

Our old friend, Gerhard Berlitz, was then put on the stand. 
Mr. Scarlett handed him the second half of the sheet, and 
asked him if he recognized it. Berlitz was obliged to testify 
in German, but one of the jury who understood German and 
English was sworn as an interpreter, and this caused but a 
moment’s delay. Berlitz looked with surprise upon the letter, 
and said it was the letter he wrote his little girl as soon as he 
knew where she was. ‘I had no other paper,” said he. 
‘© The prison-keeper had given me one sheet, and I had used 
that for my wife, and this sheet was a piece I had had with 
some tobacco in it ever since the morning I was arrested. I 
smoothed it out and wrote upon it.” 

‘Tell the jury where the sheet came from,” said Scarlett. 
And Berlitz suid, without the least hesitation, that he had 
taken the piece of paper from between the rails as he walked 
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up and down on the night when he was arrested. He had a 
piece of tobacco which he wanted to save for the next day, 
and he explained to the jury at some length his reasons for 
wrapping this tobacco and tying it with a string. When he 
was arrested and imprisoned his other effects had been taken 
from him, but he had begged for the tobacco, and had been 
permitted to keep it. So he had the paper among the little 
fixtures of his cell in the House of Correction, and, wishing 
to write to his daughter, he had written his letter on the 
blank page. 

Scarlett then turned the page, showed to the jury that the 
words were finished which had been unfinished on the paper 
he had first put in their hands, and then called their attention 
to the fact that this was a sheet of the ruled paper of the 
Great Midland Railway, and that it was a sheet of the form 
used in the president’s office. 

‘* We do not ask you, gentlemen, to convict anybody on this 
testimony. We shall introduce this piece of paper if you 
find a bill, before the jury which is to try this man Walker, 
and we shall introduce it as a part of the evidence which shows 
that the Great Midland Company is responsible for all the 
series of accidents which have fallen upon this railway.” 

John Coudert thought that Mr. Baal looked pale, but there 
was nothing in his manner to show that he was not the most 
unconcerned person in the room. 

Gerhard Berlitz then continued his testimony. But really 
there was nothing in it which had not come out on the case of 
incendiarism before, and it was impossible for either of the 
attorneys to draw from him anything but the most outside 
account of what had happened to him. Before he left the 
stand Mr. Scarlett said to him: — 

‘¢Mr. Berlitz, when your clothes were taken from you at 
the prison this pin was found among them;” and he handed 
to him a small pin with a single diamond in it. ‘* Are you 
in the habit of wearing pins like this?” 

Berlitz started as he looked at the pin, and for a moment 
seemed surprised. Then he said, almost as a man remembers 
a dream : — 
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‘¢Sir, I never wore the pin. I put it in my sleeve-cuff 
that I might save it. I found the pin between the slats of the 
seat on which I tried to sleep that night, when I was waiting 
for the train before the fire. That was when I went to the 
station-master. I went to tell him about the pin. But his 
office was shut, and I put it in my sleeve. When the fire 
came I forgot the pin was there.” 

Mr. Scarlett crossed the room to Mr. Baal, and showed to 
him the pin. ‘* Do you remember this pin? Have you ever 
seen it before?” 

Baal looked upon it with scorn, and said : — 

‘¢Of course I have never seen it before. I have never 
seen any of these people who are talking here.” 

«So you said,” said Mr. Searlett; and then, walking to 
the fureman, he said, «If you will look on the back of the 
pin you will see the letters ‘W. B.’ These letters stand for 
‘Winfield Baal.? Our next witness, Mr. Foreman, is the 
jeweller in New York who sold the pin to Mr. Baal six years 
ago, and who, at his orders, marked the back of it with the 
letters which you see. Call Mr. Erastus Tiffany.” 

As Mr. Erastus Tiffany entered the room there was a little 
pressure and confusion among people who tried to enter with 
him, but who were kept out by the officer at the door. When 
order was restored, and Mr. Tiffany took the stand, it was 
observed that Mr. Baal was not in the room. Mr. Scarlett 
whispered to an officer, whom he directed to follow him, but 
the officer did not find Mr. Baal. Mr. Baal’s valise was 
never taken from the hotel where it had been left. And from 
that moment to this moment Mr. Baal has never been seen in 
the United States of America. 

In the next morning’s issue of the New York papers the 
announcement was made with flaring headlines that, after an 
examination before the grand jury of Wilson County, in the 
state of Franklin, Mr. Winfield Baal, the distinguished presi- 
dent of the Great Midland Company, had disappeared. His 
luggage was at the Pontiac House, but Mr. Baal had not 
appeared to claim it. The papers regretted that, owing to 
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the antiquated, pre-historic code of the state of Franklin, 
reporters had not been permitted to be present at the hearing 
before the grand jury. But it was generally understood in the 
town of Coramville that the hearing had related to an alleged 
conspiracy in which the Great Midland, under the direction 
of Mr. Baal, had brought about sundry wrecks and misfor- 
tunes to the Cattaraugus and Opelousas. At immense leneth 
the history of the accident of fifteen months before was 
related. In one way and another a column was filled 
with stating what the journals in question did not know, but 
what they thought the public ought to know. The upshot 
of the whole, however, was that Mr. Winfield Baal, fearful of 
the wrathy citizens of Wilson County, and more fearful of 
arrest and imprisonment, had left the town of Coramville. 
One intelligent reporter was sure he had seen him in St. 
Louis, two others were certain that he had been in Chicago, 
a fourth had visited his office in New York, to find that he 
had not been there for a» week. And this was the beginning 
of a series of headline articles with regard to Mr. Wintield 
Baal, which continued for a fortnight. It was then made 
sure that he had arrived safely in Montreal within twenty-four 
hours after he had left Coramville, and that at Montreal he 
had disappeared. Whether at this moment Mr. Baal is liv- 
ing in a back province in Brazil, or in some unknown city 
in Spain, is a question which cannot be answered by this 
author. 

When Sibyl Knox heard, as she did hear at once, of this 
dramatic conclusion to the terrible drama in which her father’s 
railroad had so nearly been the Iphegenia of the sacrifice, she 
had the satisfaction of knowing that her own promptness in 
sending to John Coudert the scrap of paper over which she 
had found little Clarchen Berlitz puzzling, had added one more 
to the threads which were twisted into the clew by which all 
parties worked their way to the daylight. 














NEW HOME FOR WORKING-WOMEN. 


Tue Working-Women’s Home at West End is based on the 
co-operative plan. By co-operation the working-classes can 
greatly diminish their expenses, and thus the economical can 
lay a penny aside for the rainy day. 

The founders wish to reach the worthy working-women 
who earn but a small sum per week, and to give them first- 
class accommodations, clean beds, and every convenience found 
at their own homes. The desire is that it may be a ** home” 
in all that the word implies. 

The amount paid in is hardly sufficient to defray all ex- 
penses, but with the bakery and Jaundry connected with the 
home it is hoped to make it self-supporting. An employ- 
ment bureau is also connected with it. One feature of the 
home will be a mending department, where rents may be 
darned, buttons sewed on, and general repairing done. A 


free reading-room is open to all. 


JOHNSTOWN FLOOD. 


Our readers will remember the brief but exceedingly inter- 
esting notice of the little book which recorded the experiences 
of the committees at Johnstown. The last report of the 
treasurer of the citizens’ committee, Mr. William R. Thomp- 
sen, has been filed in the recorder’s office. The total amount 
of cash received was $833,343.06. Every penny of this 
money was expended in the relief of the sufferers. ‘he 
expenses incurred in the preparation of the report which the 
donors had a right to demand, and which is usually paid from 
the fund, as well as those incurred in the management of 
the fund, were generously paid from a private purse. 
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LAW AND ORDER. 





‘* We ask only obedience to law.” 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE AND LAW ENFORCEMENT 
THE TRUE LINE OF WORK. 


WE have recently passed through a political campaign in Massa- 
chusetts in which the temperance question and the subject of law 
and order were involved. As in the past, we have found a considera- 
ble number of very radical temperance folk in practical alliance with 
the saloon-keepers. But this year the number who pretended to 
vote for principle and for temperance when they knew that their 
votes would promote the schemes of the liquor-dealers was much 
smaller than last year and the year before. In 1889 the Prohibitory 
candidate for governor received 15,108 votes; in 1890 he had 
13,584 votes, and this year only 8,162. 

Last year five temperance Republican candidates for election to the 
Senate and twenty-two for election to the House were defeated who 
would have been elected if they had received the votes that were 
given to the candidates of the Prohibitory party in their districts. 
As a consequence the first weakening of our temperance laws for 
many years was secured. The liquor-dealers were gratified, and the 
saloon was legalized in Massachusetts for the first time in thirty-five 
years through the votes of radical friends of temperance. 

I know that the great body of those who vote for the candidates 
of the Prohibitory party are honest men who act from conscientious 
motives. I feel that they are mistaken, and that they retard instead 
of advancing the cause they love. They have defeated the friends 
of temperance and elected its enemies. 

I believe that the only hope for a temperance triumph in Massa- 
chusetts, so far as it depends upon politics and politicians, lies in the 
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success of the Republican party. But I do believe that the great 
work to be done is of a non-partisan character, and lies along the 
two lines of educating the people to believe in and practise total 
abstinence, and of combining the law-abiding of all parties to secure 
the complete enforcement of existing laws. I therefore say to my 
Prohibitory party brethren: ‘‘ Come, let us reason together.” 

We find a minority of the people committed to total abstinence. 
They practise it themselves, they counsel others to adopt it as a rule 
of their lives. These persons, believing it wrong to use intoxicating 
liquors, are entirely logical when they demand that its sale shall be 
prohibited. We find a much larger portion of the people who do 
not practise nor preach total abstinence ; and, of course, if they hold 
it right to use, they must hold it right to sell intoxicating drink for 
the purposes for which it may be properly used. We find that the 
laws of the several states fairly represent the average public senti- 
ment relating to the control of the liquor-traffic. In the states 
which have the largest number of total abstainers and the largest 
number of people who would place the liquor-traffic under a very 
stringent regulation, we find the most restrictive laws. We find a 
sentiment among a large class of people which finds expression in 
this shape: ‘‘ We should be glad if every liquor-shop were closed. 
We would vote for prohibition if we could be satisfied that it would 
be enforced, that the law saying that no intoxicating liquor shall be 
sold, would mean that all saloons, tippling-shops, and all bar-rooms 
should cease at once to do business.” We find everywhere that a 
large majority of the people, embracing all good citizens, agree that 
the law, whatever it may be, whether they approve it or otherwise, 
should be enforced and respected and obeyed, while it remains the 
law of the land. It is not a question of political parties, for the 
good men of all parties agree to this proposition. It is not a ques- 
tion of morals or of religion. It is a simple question of good citi- 
zenship, because one law constantly disobeyed and disregarded, with 
no attempt by anybody to secure the punishment of the law-breaker, 
begets lawlessness and a disrespect for all law. 

We believe that no other question before the American people is 
so important as this question. We believe it more important to the 
government of the United States to suppress, in great degree at least, 
the liquor-traffic than to do any other thing which is proposed by 
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politician or preacher of the present day. Our prohibition friends 
do not go a step beyond me in their desire to see the evils of intem- 
perance abated, ameliorated, and suppressed. ‘The difference between 
us is a difference of method. It is simply a question of what is the 
shortest cut to the end we all desire. I may be wrong, but I, never- 
theless, honestly believe that in so far as law can abate the evil of 
intemperance it will be most effectively done by invoking the law- 
abiding citizens of all creeds and all parties to combine together in 
the Law and Order movement to compel obedience to the existing 
law. If we believe a prohibitory law the wltimatwm— the one end 
to be desired —we should advocate precisely the same course of 
action. ‘The argument which took from the statute-book of Massa- 
chusetts its prohibitory law was the simple one “‘ You don’t enforce 
it, and you can’t.”” The one thing that prevents a restoration of the 
prohibitory law in Massachusetts is the same argument. Convince 
the people of Massachusetts that a prohibitory law will prohibit, that 
it can be enforced, and you will require no political party to put it 
on your statute-books. The good men of all parties will come rap- 
idly to the front and cast their ballots and place that law there. 
But, before the law can be enacted or enforced, we must have it in 
the hearts of the people. Back of everything else we must educate 
the people to believe in total abstinence. We must teach them to 
practise it themselves, and to advocate its adoption by their friends 
and dependents. When the time comes that a considerable majority 
of the people believe in the principles of total abstinence, the enact- 
ment of a prohibitory law will be easy. It will not require the 
organization of a new political party. And, what is more, it will 
not then be needed to the same extent that it is now. 

I find satisfaction in taking hold of the problem at the point where 
we find something to do that can be accomplished. The terrible 
tales of suffering that come to me continually do not admit of delay. 
They are too pressing. I am obliged to find something to do now — 
something that requires no waiting — something that will make the 
persons who are breaking our laws, desecrating our Sabbath, corrupt- 
ing our children, understand that there is a power in the land which 
can, to a greater or less extent, control them now; not next year, 
nor a dozen years hence. 

I have seen a Law and Order League, by its prosecutions, agitate 
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the temperance question more in a single day than public meetings 
can agitate it in a year. I have seen a Law and Order League, 
composed of good citizens, irrespective of party, accomplish more for 
temperance in a month than the Prohibitory party has accomplished 
in all its career. I do not want a law which shall come as the result 
of a political combination, or a political trade, or which shall be 
given us by a political party, because it is afraid that it will lose its 
majority, its influence, and its power. If we are to have a Prohib- 
itory law in Massachusetts, and in the other states of the Union, I 
wish to see it first in the hearts of the people. One state like New 
Hampshire is enough for me. Better, a thousand times better, no 
law than a law which remains a dead letter upon the statute-book 
for more than thirty years, disobeyed and disregarded by everybody 
who pleases. The thing needed in New Ilampshire is not a new 
political party, but a determination on the part of the individual 
members of all parties that the law shall be respected and obeyed 
while it is the law. 

The three principal things to be done in temperance reform, in my 
judgment, are, first, educate the children; second, agitate for moder- 
ation against excess, for total abstinence as against moderation; and, 
third, to enforce rigidly,thoroughly, and continually the laws placing 
restrictions upon the traffic. If better laws are needed they will 
come as a consequence of the agitation which will grow out of an 
effort to enforce the existing law. Let us push on these three lines. 
Let us leave politics and politicians to their trade and their dicker- 
ing, and to their hiding their heads in the sand. We must go on, 
shoulder to shoulder, contending for the good of mankind, against 
this monster vice, asking of each other no further question than this 
simple one, ‘‘ Are you a good citizen, and do you favor the enforce- 
ment of the law?” 





THE NEED FOR LAW AND ORDER LEAGUES. 


Every state in the American Union, and almost all civilized 
nations, regard the traffic in intoxicating liquors as exceptional and 
hazardous, and laws exist placing restrictions upon this traffic which 
are placed upon no other. In our own commonwealth the first stat- 
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ute limiting the sale of intoxicating liquor was enacted in 1639, and 
from then until now the state has maintained statutes more or less 
stringent regulating the liquor-traffic. 

The profits in the business of liquor-selling are exceptionally 
large, and hence there is a strong temptation for men to engage in 
the business, and their greed for gain prompts them to disregard the 
law that they may realize the enormous profits. The saloon fur- 
nishes an enticing rendezvous for the men of the neighborhood, and 
it very naturally results that the bar-room becomes a political debat- 
ing society, especially when elections are near, and there is no cause 
for surprise that the saloon-keeper takes an active interest in politics, 
for he is always looking for some change in the law which will give 
him more freedom in his business, and generally he feels that there 
is need that he shall resist some threatened amendment of the exist- 
ing law, which law-abiding people are proposing. The liquor-seller 
has another reason for taking an active interest in politics. He 
knows that the existing laws are intended to burden and restrict his 
business, and that they will do so if they are faithfully enforced. 
Hence he is anxious to secure such a prominent place in politics as 
will enable him to control the police-officer, constable, sheriff, and 
other executive officers. In states where the judges of the courts 
are elected by popular vote the liquor-seller does not scruple to take 
a hand in the selection of the judiciary, for he well knows that 
honest judges, who have an eye single to the general welfare, are 
likely to place him in a situation which will embarrass his business, 
and possibly place him in retirement for brief periods for the 
public good. 

All persons engaged in the pursuit of liquor-selling, like all 
other traders, lave a desire to sell as large a quantity of goods as 
possible, and to receive therefor the largest possible profits. They 
have a direct pecuniary interest which inspires their efforts to pre- 
vent the passage of laws which place restrictions upon their business, 
and a like pecuniary interest which prompts them to resist the 
enforcement of such laws. Animated by their sordid love of gain, 
they comliine to influence officers to overlook their infractions of the 
law. They hamper many of our newspapers by their profitable 
advertisements, and do their utmost to create a public sentiment 
against all temperance laws, and against all efforts to enforce such 
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laws, and against all officers who attempt to perform their full duty 
to the public interest. 

Violations of the liquor-laws are made in the saloons. They are 
not witnessed by the great body of law-abiding temperance people. 
The knowledge of the law-breaking comes to the people through the 
sad sight of a father, husband, brother, or son who has been made 
drunk, when he would have been sober if the law had been obeyed. 

We live in a Republic where the people choose representatives to 
make the laws, and other representatives to enforce such laws when 
made. In the choice of these representatives the vote of a law- 
breaking liquor-seller weighs just as much, and has equal influence 
with, the vote of a clergyman or of any law-abiding citizen. The 
public officer, whether legislative or executive, is extremely sensitive 
to public sentiment. As a rule, he endeavors to carry out the 
wishes of the people who give him his office. Of course the liquor- 
seller who desires to do more business than the law allows him to do, 
makes every possible effort to convince the officers that public senti- 
ment is on his side, and all the liquor-dealers combine together in 
associations to make organized resistance to the temperance laws. 

‘What is everybody's business is nobody's business” is an old 
saying and always true. When the people content themselves with 
the knowledge that they have good temperance laws, and fail to con- 
cern themselves about their enforcement, the laws are valueless, and 
the liquor-sellers go on with their business in their own way. Not 
long since the writer was in one of our Massachusetts cities, which 
had voted to grant licenses, and licenses had been granted to nine 
places, all of which were openly doing business, and yet not one 
of them had paid for and taken out a license. They said: ‘The 
officers will do nothing about enforcing the law, and there is no need 
for us to pay the money. We can sell just as well without as with 
the license.”” And they not only sold as a license would have per- 
mitted, but they were selling to minors, after hours at night, and 
on the Lord’s day, all of which are prohibited by the licenses. 

Not many years since almost every saloon in Boston was selling 
intoxicating liquor to children, in violation of our law which forbids 
sales to minors, and nobody, neither officer nor citizen, was making 
any effort to compel them to obey the law. In most of the “no- 
license’? or prohibitory towns the saloons were continuing their 
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business openly, with none to ‘‘molest nor make them afraid.” 

The need for a union of the law-abiding people who believe in our 
temperance laws to move in an organized way to influence the 
officers to a faithful performance of their duties in regard to these 
laws must be apparent to all who take the trouble to look about 
them and see how universally the liquor-laws are violated when 
there is no Law and Order League to combine the good people to 
resist the conspiracy of the law-breakers to violate our laws. There 
is nothing novel about such organizations. For many years the 
friends of particular laws have associated themselves together to use 
their combined influence to uphold the law. Instances of this kind 
might be given in great numbers. One will suffice. The associ- 
ations for the protection of fish and game are formed by the same 
right, and by no other, as the Law and Order Leagues. They 
labor to enforce the laws which protect wild animals and fish. We 
combine to protect the children and the homes of the commonwealth. 

The Law and Order Leagues are composed of men and women 
who believe that the laws now upon the statue-book restricting the 
liquor-traffic should be enforced. We agree to sink all our differ- 
ences of opinion upon other questions, and to come together in the 
League upon the common and broad ground where ‘‘we ask only 
obedience to law.”” The Leagues embrace in their membership those 
who believe in the absolute prohibition of the liquor-traffic, and 
many who think we can, for the present, accomplish more for 
temperance under our local option law. Our membership embraces 
laymen and clergymen from all the numerous sects and denom- 
inations of Christians, some of the Hebrew faith, and some who 
make no profession of religious belief. Rt. Rev. John Ireland, 
D. D., Catholic Bishop of Minnesota, is president of a local League 
at St. Paul, Minn., and one of the vice-presidents of the Inter- 
national League. A number of the bishops of the Episcopal and 
of the Methodist churches are also members. Our only demand is 
that the liquor-dealers shall obey every provision of our temperance 
laws in letter and in spirit. We know by experience that these laws 
can be enforced, and enforced in large places as well as in small. 
The cities of Cambridge, Somerville, and Newton, in Massachusetts, 
show what can be done when the people manifest to their officers 
their determination that the laws shall be enforced, and give their 
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assistance and support. It is not too much to say that to-day, and 
for a long time past, the temperance laws have been as well enforced 
in the three cities named as has the law against stealing. 

Law and Order Leagues are needed to uphold the laws through 
organized effort on the part of the friends of our temperance laws. 
Such Leagues are needed to meet and overcome the organized 
resistance to the law, and the efforts to break it down, for which 
purpose the liquor-dealers are combined in powerful associations, 
with large united capital, and in which all the members are ani- 
mated by self-interest and greed for gain. Leagues are needed 
because the road to better laws lies through tae complete enforce- 
ment of laws now upon the statute-book. ‘They are needed to pro- 
tect and save the young from acquiring the habit of intemperance, 
and to protect the Lord’s day from desecration, to secure the home 
against the malign influences of the saloon, and to uphold and 
defend the laws, to the end that anarchy may be averted and free 
government may continue. 
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YOUNG TRAVELLERS’ AID SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL REPORT, NOVEMBER, 1891. 


Few of the women who are here to-day realize how we are 
surrounded and protected by the conventionalities and com- 
forts of modern life. They are so insensibly a part of us that 
it is hard to picture others who are ferced out into the world, 
to meet its dangers and confusion utterly alone, and very 
often in such ignorance of what they have to face that it 
makes them an easy prey to any evil-minded person. Unfort- 
unately in a large city such persons abound, and the specious 
manners they present make it an easy matter to beguile and 
betray young and unsuspecting girls. 

It was to meet and remedy such existing evils that Father 
Osborne, one of the Mission priests of St. John the Evangelist, 
began, in the summer of 1888, what was to be organized and 
This Society 
was to provide matrons who, at the various stations and in 
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known as ** The Young Travellers’ Aid Society.’ 


other ways, were to stretch out a hand of help and welcome 
to any girls or women who were without proper protectors. 
It is not only at night that the work is carried on, but. it 
begins before six o’clock in the morning, when the first boat- 
train arrives at the New York and New England station. 
During six months in the year it is dark at that hour, and we 
‘an all imagine what it would be to arrive by gas-light, in the 
confusion of the early morning, in a country where we could 
not speak a word of the national language ; for in many instances 
these girls are Swedes and Danes, not understanding our 
language, and being able to make themselves understood very 
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imperfectly. They usually have small scraps of paper, with 
the place they wish to reach very illegibly written out, and 
frequently they have labels sewn upon their garments, which 
read: ‘* Please forward this girl to Lawrence,” Manchester, 
Lowell, or whatever the town may be. Very often, also, they 
expect friends to meet them, who fail to appear, and the 
matron must hunt up these missing and often negligent 
relatives. All these just mentioned are, of course, emigrants, 
for our work seems to be divided into two kinds, that which 
comes to us from New York, being chiefly the care of foreign- 
ers, who enter the city by the New York and New England 
or the Old Colony Railroad; of the other, which includes 
travellers from the Provinces, Maine, Vermont, and New 
Hampshire, we shall speak later. 

The matron who superintends the arrival of the emigrants 
has to begin her work at 5.50 A. M. She first visits the 
New York and New England station, assisting any who need 
her help, takes the girls across the city to the Providence 
station, where she arrives just in time to meet the Fall River 
boat-train. Her duties consist in interviewing the girls, 
hunting up lost baggage (it is very seldom that they have any 
knowledge of their trunks), reading their addresses, and 
sending them on their way or personally conducting them to 
their destinations, supplying meals when the individual is 
quite penniless, and rendeving help in a hundred small ways 
which it is impossible to enumerate. A matron must be 
quick-witted and discriminating, and above all she must 
possess the spirit of love, which will draw out and win the 
confidence of the girls. It is very seldom that she is treated 
with incivility, or met in any spirit but one of gratitude. 
This is especially noticeable in the foreigners, from whom we 
often receive letters of heart-felt thanks. 

In the eastern part of the city, where we have two 
matrons, who visit the Eastern, Boston and Maine, Lowell, 
and Fitchburg stations, the class of girls is quite different. 
They come mainly from the Provinces in search of work, also 
to and from the manufacturing towns which lie on the roads 
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above mentioned. These Americans show the independence 
of the nation, and sometimes resent being questioned and 
guided, consequently they are perhaps more difficult to deal 
with than the emigrants. We wished to have some means of 
knowing whether the girls sent to adjoining towns reached 
their friends in safety. One of our directors suggested the 
idea of supplying postal cards to each matron, which were to 
be given to the girls, asking them to write us as soon as 
possible on their arrival. These have been used by the girls 
rather sparingly. There may be many reasons why this is 
so: lack of time, not being accustomed to write letters, per- 
haps, also, the feeling that they do not wish to be followed up. 
Of course, our object being to merely protect them on their 
arrival and start them on their way, we cannot force them 
to respond. 

In regard to the other methods of our work, there has 
been, as you know, a Travellers’ Aid Room, which is used as 
a lodging-room for belated travellers and in various other 
emergencies. It is in the house of a former matron, Mrs. 
Groves, who receives a small salary and is responsible for the 
girls put under her charge. The employment office, started 
a yearago, and mentioned in our last report, was very soon 
afterward abandoned, as it ceased to be self-supporting, and 
the directors felt that the expense was unwise. We, there- 
fore, at the present time have only three active matrons. 
One of these, besides station work, travels on the Eastern 
Railroad to and from Newburyport each day, thereby having 
more opportunities to see and converse with the girls, and 
this very circumstance of travelling over the road has, in 
several instances, circumvented evil-minded persons from per- 
suading girls to go off in their company on the arrival of the 
train in Boston, while we are also assured by the station 
authorities that such persons are rarely now seen around 
the depots. 

During the four years that we have been at work our 
methods have changed very slightly from those formed when 
we first started. The evil of increased travel toward the 
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city, which some feared might grow greater as our work 
became more known, has not been realized. Girls always 
will come to the city ; the very objects which bring us attract 
them, too. Perhaps it is well they should do so; the dangers 
are many, but the opportunities for finding work, even if 
they prefer domestic service, are so infinitely superior to 
those offered in the little country towns and villages from 
which they come, that we cannot wonder they wish to emi- 
grate. It is perfectly true, also, that the chances for immor- 
ality are less in the city than in the country. Let us, then, 
do all we can to welcome them as they come, and extend to 
each the same protection which we should desire for our 
daughters. It has been a marked fact that during the past 
year the maternity cases have diminished in an astonishing 
degree. From an average of one in three weeks, there has 
been an interval of several months, perhaps, when not one 
would be reported. We do not know to what cause to 
attribute this, and a year is too short a time to ascertain 
whether it is 1 mere coincidence, or whether they have gone 
to other places where their circumstances are not inquired 
into, as is the case in our city. It is certain that nearly all 
girls who come to Boston under such conditions fall into the 
hands of our Society, and we perceive a great change during 
the past year, as compared with the preceding three. 

In conclusion, the thanks of the Society are gratefully 
given to all railroad corporations and officials who have so 
generously permitted us to work in their stations and on their 
lines, and have by their kindness and courtesy made the way 
easy for us. Also to the community, who has supplied the 
necessary money to carry on the work. To the latter we 
would present the treasurer’s report, which shows a small 
balance only left on hand, and as our expenses must neces- 
sarily be large, with very slight returns, we earnestly com- 
mend our work anew to the public, whom we have always 


found so liberal. 
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MONTHLY MEETING. 


THe regular monthly meeting of Lend a Hand Clubs was held 
at the Lenp A Hanp Office at noon, Oct. 26th. Fifteen ladies 
were present. ‘he secretary reported that ninety-eight dollars and 
eighty-seven cents had been sent into the office for the nurse at the 
Montgomery Infirmary, and that fifteen dollars more was pledged. 

In the absence of Dr. Hale, Mrs. Whitman brought up the sub- 
ject of Club fees. The office is maintained for the Clubs, and should 
be supported by the Clubs. ‘The members present spoke strongly 
on this subject, and the matter was carefully discussed in all its bear- 
ings. It was voted that a committee should be appointed to draw up 
a circular to be sent to each Club. Rev. Edward E. Hale, Mrs. 
Bernard Whitman, and Mrs. Grace D. Patten were appointed upon 
this committee. The secretary reported that she had been out of 
town twice since the October meeting to address Clubs, and had 
everywhere found great interest in the work evinced, and she had 
received many letters of inquiries with regard to the formation of 
Clubs. 

A letter was read from a western town asking assistance; the 
writer had heard that the Order of Send Me had aided some fami- 
lies that needed assistance, and wished to receive aid also. The 
letter was referred by the Charity Committee to the president of the 
Send Me Circle in an adjoining town. 

Miss Beard of the Industrial School, Montgomery, Alabama, 
was present, and made a short address on the work of her school. 
Some of the Clubs took scholarships last year. She reported one 
hundred and ten scholars, from seven to fifty years of age; among 
them five married women. Besides the lessons from books the 
pupils are taught to sweep and dust, to cook, sew, and to make their 
homes comfortable and attractive. Evening meetings are held for 
the pupils and their mothers. Once a week the young men are 
invited to the house, where they are entertained by books and games, 
and once a month the young women are invited to meet them. The 
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work is well carried on, and the committee had no hesitation in 
recommending it to the Clubs. A scholarship costs eight dollars per 
year. 

Several cases of people who desired positions were brought before 
the committee at the end of the meeting. 

Monthly meetings are held the last Monday in each month at 12 
M. at the Lenp a Hanp Office, 8 Hamilton Place. Members of 
Clubs are cordially invited to be present at these meetings when 


convenient. 
CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES. 


Leaflets and Literature, Mrs. Bernard Whitman; Charities, 
Miss Frances H. Hunneman; Education, Mrs. Mary G. Tallant; 
Missions, Mrs. Andrew Washburn. These ladies may be addressed 
at the Lenp a Hanp Office, 8 Hamilton Place, Boston. 





CLUB REPORTS. 


ATHOL, MASS. 


Tne Lend a Hand Club of Athol was organized about three 
years ago, taking for its name the King’s Daughters. It is com- 
posed of twenty-five girls, from ten to fifteen years of age, and one 
older person, who acts as its president. The Club has also its sec- 
retary and treasurer, and holds its meetings once in two weeks, 
except during July and August. Each member pays one cent at 
each meeting, and a two-cent fine for absence. During the three years 
the Club has contributed to the church of which most of its mem- 
bers are attendants, the sum of forty dollars, by the sale of articles 
of the Club’s own make; two quilts to the Baldwinville Hospital, 
besides many gifts to the poor children at Christmas in our own 
town. ‘The Club is now making paper pillows and a quilt, and will 
decide what it will do with them when they are finished. The Look- 
out is sometimes read at the meetings, and the Club was especially 
interested in the little girl-widows of India, and hopes before long to 
be able to contribute some money to their cause. The Club hopes to 
be able to do more in the future than it has in the past, but school- 
girls who have music and drawing lessons outside of school-work 
find very little time. 
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LYNN, MASS. 


Tue Lend a Hand Club connected with the Unitarian Church at 
Lynn was organized in the fall of 1888, and has been prospering 
very well ever since. 

There are now thirty-one members, six being honorary, and the 
officers are: President, Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer, 
who are elected on the first Wednesday in October of every year. 

During the winter of 1890 and 1891 the Club met every other 
Wednesday from half-past two until half-past four, the average 
number of attendants being eleven. This same winter we sewed for 
two poor families and the Day Nursery, the total number of 
garments made being fifty-nine. 

The Club held its annual tea May 8th, which consisted of tea at 
half-past six, and a general good time in the evening. 

On the evening of March 81st a theatrical entertainment was 
given for the benefit of the Club, the proceeds being seventy-five 
dollars, together with the five-cent fees, etc., which brought us in 
eighteen dollars and sixty cents, making the total amount ninety- 
three dollars and sixty cents. 


SALEM, MASS. 

A YEAR ago we formed a Society of the King’s Daughters, but 
our secretary was obliged to leave us before we were fairly begun, 
and we did not do very much. ‘This year we have reorganized, and 
have commenced work. 

There is a poor old lady and her grand-daughter we are doing for, 
besides getting ready for a fair. 

Our motto is: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


THE Try in Earnest Club of boys hopes to do good work the 
coming winter. We have already packed and sent a box of cluth- 
ing to a family who were unfortunate enough to lose nearly all they 
had by fire. We sent forty-five dollars to Good Will Farm Home 
for boys, our last work before the summer vacation. 





INDIAN SIGN LANGUAGE. 


BY JULIET L. AXTELL. 


Mr. Lewis F. ILap.ey is one of the oldest stenographers of this: 


country, and it was while employed by the Smithsonian Institute in 
the investigation of the Indian sign language that he conceived the 


idea of printing the signs (indicating the accompanying gestures, 


where required, by a single dotted line ending with a cross), with 
the English equivalent for cach pictured gesture or sign beneath it. 
By this method of modern hieroglyphics cr picture-writing, he pro- 
poses not only to give the wildest Indians reading-matter in a 
language familizy to them, but by this road, clear to white teacher 
and Indian alike, co bring the wilder adult Indians to the ready use 
of the English language, as they never will be brought in any other 
way. ‘The process is in the line of ‘‘ object teaching,” and the 
“word-method”’ applied in a mode intelligible and attractive to 
the Indian. 

For eight years Mr. Hadley has devoted himself entirely to the 
study of this gesture language, and to the perfecting of his project. 
Much of his time he has spent with the wilder Indian tribes, living 
as they lived, studying their idioms of thought and expression 
through this common vernacular, zealously comparing signs used 
among Northern and Southern tribes, from Mexico to the frozen 
regions. During these years he has completed his collection, and from 
it reduced sign-gestures to their primary elements, condensing six 
hundred large pages into sixty-two small pages of primary gestures. 

Having brought the matter to a point where it can be seen and 
handled, and having proved by frequent tests that the wildest Indian 
readily reads the sign-print, his work deserves to be known, appreci- 
ated, and supported by liberal-hearted philanthropists. The method 
should be established as one of the best and most practical factors in 
the problem of reaching, civilizing, and educating the wilder adult 
Indians. It will be seen, on a little reflection, that the objection to 
the use of the Indian vocal language does not apply to this method, 
as the gesture language is regarded by all simply as a temporary. 
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expedient. The pictured gesture will gradually become to the 
Indians merely what other pictures are to children, while it certainly 
is a clearer channel than vocal English (or even than Indian 
vocal languages imperfectly used by foreigners), whereby a truly 
educating influence can be conveyed to their mental and moral 
nature under their present condition. 

Mr. Hadley explains as follows the method by which he proposes 
to teach English to the Indians through the sign-print : — 

‘“‘By the gesture sign-picture we can teach the Indian of any 
dialect the meaning, spelling, and speaking of many English equiv- 
alents to every sign; and, as a means to this end, we propose to 
use a few marked letters, so that if the Indian does learn letters and 
spell out words he can (having learned the use of the words) pro- 
nounce them correctly, without fear of being laughed at, and that, 
too, without a teacher at his elbow. I propose not only to print the 
words (beneath the signs), but to mark the long and peculiar sounds 
according to Webster, and kill the silent letters by using italics, thus 
spelling as others do, but leaving the true phonetic pronunciation in 
the upright letters, thereby aiding the Indian so far as his signs 
help him, and preparing him to take up the elementary speller, 
marked in the same manner. 

“The sign language is more flexible, more copious, and more 
expressive than many Indian tongues; and, more than this, it is 
universal, and everywhere so nearly the same that all the wild 
tribes converse with each other through its use. Where an apparent 
diversity in signs exists it is found to arise from difference of cir- 
cumstances, as of education, or of local surroundings, and, so far as 
my observation extends, these variations can all be counted on 
the fingers.” 

Some may claim that the sign language is not capable of express- 
ing spiritual or abstract truth. Mallery, Gallaudet, Peet, and other 
authorities, however, declare that “‘sign language is capable of express- 
ing any idea that can be expressed in words.” Mallery says : — 

‘The process regarding abstract ideas in Indian gesture language 
is only a variant from that of real speech, in which the words for 
the most abstract ideas, such as law, virtue, infinitude and immor- 
tality, are shown by Max Muller to have been deduced or abstracted 
from sensuous expressions.” 
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But it is found that the Indian sign language may be readily 
adapted to the expression of religious or spiritual truth. It does 
not antagonize the Indian’s spirit, being a method of his own 
invention; it is an entering wedge that carries softening influence 
with it to the Indian’s heart. It reaches the very citadel of primi- 
tive nature. Whatever of spiritual capacity he has it appeals to. 
This much in favor of it as a method. And the Indian has good 
spiritual capacity. Whatever may be said of the most degraded 
among them, and of other barbarous races in general, the Indian 
believes in the Great Spirit, who superintends his earthly affairs, 
and in the existence of a spiritual world. He believes in revelations 
from the Great Spirit. He believes in his own immortality beyond 
the grave. On the other hand, the natural human life of Jesus, the 
Divine Saviour, is represented, even in our English Gospels, as it 
were, in the form of one great object lesson, quite as easily repro- 
duced, with its parables and miracles, conveying spiritual truths, in 
this picture-writing as by words. 

It is probably as easy to reveal to the Indian through sign 
language the significance to him of this life of sacrifice as it is to 
reveal it to any untrained, unconverted human soul by spoken 
words. On this point Mr. Hadley writes: ‘Truths of Christian 
belief need more compounds than more familiar subjects, that is 
all the difference.” 

The writer of this paper has seen Indians using the sign language, 
and personally knows of at least one band of thoroughly trained 
native missionaries, who in their tours among a wilder tribe suc- 
cessfully apply it in preaching to and teaching those of whose 
spoken language they are ignorant. 

Mr. Hadley, although sixty years of age, is a man of remarkable 
mental vigor. But his work is greatly retarded and hampered for 
lack of means. ‘To furnish him with means to develop his invention 
while his vigor lasts would only be dealing justly by him and faith- 
fully with the opportunity thus offered for reaching and more speedily 
civilizing and evangelizing the adult Indians. The invention, or 
system, has already been proved practical and acceptable among the 
one hundred thousand sign-talking Indians. Mr. Hadley should be 
enabled to employ the best of skilled press-work, and should have 
the opportunity of training intelligent teachers, who can carry for- 
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ward the work when he is laid aside. Ile has received some sub- 
stantial help and encouragement, enabling him thus far slowly to 
develop the invention. ‘Those so situated as to be able most thor- 
oughly to investigate the practical working of the method are his 
most carnest supporters. ‘Those Indian agents truly interested in 
the civilization of wild tribes under their charge welcome him as a 
valuable assistant. 

Persons interested in this account of Mr. Hadley’s work are 
referred, for further information, etc., to the writer at Lake Forest, Ill. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


One of the great evils of modern club life is the breaking up 
of the home; the members having different interests, and gradually 
severing the close ties which bind them tothe family. The Draw- 
ing-Room seeks to do away with this evil, and to bring the different 
members into a broader and more healthful life. This Club was 
formed in New York, and ts now seeking to find a suitable home 
where it can carry on its great activity without a large assessment 
upon its members. 

Classes are a special feature of the Drawing-Room, and are 
numerously attended. Lectures upon art, science, morality, litera- 
ture, history, and biography are announced for the coming winter. 
The instructors are people who are well calculated to interest in their 
various departments. 

The founders of the Drawing-Room have great hopes for the 
future. They consider these Clubs a new source of national culture 
and refinement, and look to the day when every city, town, and 
village will have its Drawing-Room. 





HOW TO GET RICH. 


FROM AN ADDRESS BY JOHN BRISBEN WALKER 


ONLY those who have the fortune or misfortune to be amongst the 
favored classes know how easy is the making of money to those 
on the inside, and how difficult to those without. If you have 
money in bank and take the notion that you want more, you walk 
into your club and ask the first man you meet, Jones or Smith, if 
he knows of a good investment. ‘Ten chances to one he will pro- 
pose to take you in upon some great scheme of railway or other 
corporation investment, or will direct you to some struggling Brown 
or Robinson who has something to sell for one-fourth of its value, 
if he be properly squeezed. Or he will explain to you how Dives, 
by buying a certain number of shares of the Alleghany, Mississippi, 
and Continental Railway, was able to have himself elected president 
of the road; and, once there, engaged in the building of branch 
lines of road and so made millions. ‘ Did he make his millions 
within the law?” you ask. Certainly. The country ‘ needed 
those branch lines, and somebody must take the risk.” IIow was it 
done? As an individual, Dives had an engineer survey the routes 
of the branch roads. As an individual, he paid a contractor $8.000 
per mile for building grade and bridges, and putting down the iron. 
As an individual, he received $20,000 of stock, and $20,000 of 
bonds per mile, from a joint stock company, to whom he turned over 
the road —a joint stock company in which his tools and confederates 
were officers. Then, for the first time, he appears on the scene as 
president of the Alleghany, Mississippi and Continental route, 
and with a rare perspicacity sees that the A. M. & C. need this 
branch line as a feeder, and that it is necessary to lease the line at a 
rate that will pay a fair interest upon the $40,000 of stock and 
bonds issued in payment for the branch line. Then the stock and 
bonds are placed upon the market, and, as they bear a guaranteed 
interest, sell at or near par; and Dives pockets the difference between 
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$8,000 and $40,000 per mile, less commissions and incidentals. 
Like as not, Dives goes out along the line of his road and invests 
his profits in an 8 per cent. farm mortgage. 

Now, we have this delightful situation of affairs which has all 
come about within our laws for the distribution of wealth. The 
farmer has voted the legislative power to Dives to pocket an unearned 
profit of $3,200,000 upon a hundred miles of road, voted the right 
to tax his cereals to pay the interest upon this $3,200,000; and, 
finally, has gladly accepted the favor of a loan of part of this $38,200,- 
000, upon such conditions of high interest that sooner or later 
Dives will own the farm and improvements — the acquisition value 
being only about one-third the real value. The farmer goes out of 
his landed proprietorship to become, perhaps, a laborer on Dives’ 
railway; and Dives has acquired the added specific gravity of a 
rolling snow-ball, which wiil enable him to push eventually whole 
communities into the poor-houses, if it please his will. Has any one 
here ever heard this method of unjust accumulation made the subject 
of asermon? You hear denunciations against vulgar “‘ picking and 
stealing,” but Dives isa much respected member of society, who 
contributes large sums to found professorships in colleges, has his 
portrait hung on the library walls, and when he visits the precincts 
aided by his generosity, is pointed out almust with reverence to the 
pupils as a sample of a good and just man. 

This is but a single illustration of the power in the hands of the 
rich. One has only to turn to the list of millionaires, of ten mill- 
ionaires, and even fifty millionaires, to understand how rapidly the 
wealth of the country is being centred in the hands of the few. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 


LeEND A TIAND.— Edward Everett Hale's ‘* Magazine of Organized 
Charity’ is the best practical exponent in that field of Christian labor. 
We commend it heartily to all engaged or interested in) philanthropie 
work. It is healthy. practical. sensible and wide-awake from cover to 
cover. There is no crankiness or cant or pessimistic mudaria in it, but it 
is full of practical Christian benevolence and common sense. — Literary 
Observer. 

Those who are interested in charity and reform work of all kinds, will 
find an agreeable and instructive companion in LEND A ITTANbD. The 
articles of this magazineare selected with great cares and represent the 
best ideas of the best menand women upon reforins, charities and kindred 
subjects. — Gazette. 

Edward Everett Hale is one of the brightest and most original writers 
in this country. Everything he puts forth has a peculiar touch of his 
own. His magazine. LeND A HAND (Hamilton Place. Boston), has the 
easily recognizable Hale earmark, and is full of good reading. — Baltimore 
News Co. 

It goes without saying that the editorial part of this periodical, by 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, is most ably and satisfactorily conducted. We 
know of no other magazine like it. — Field and Stockman. 

An excellent magazine to put into the hands of a pessimist is LEND A 
Hanp. Each number is brimming over with good plans and good results 
at bettering the world. — Christian Register. 

LEND A HANp. edited by Edward EK. Hale, is a journsl of organized 
philanthropy, and gives encouraging and inspiring reports of the good 
accomplished in various departinents of work all over the couutry. 
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‘* SUNSHINE IN LIFE ” is a collection of poems for the 
King’s Daughters, and others as well, by a King’s Daughter. 
Mrs. Bottome writes an introduction commending the selection. 
Our best poets are here represented: Longfellow, Whittier, 
Lowell, H. H., and others. Owners of this collection will find it a 
companion indeed, full of faith and hope.and love. 

SUNSHINE IN LIFE, selected and arranged by Florence 
Pon_tMAN Leg. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





A dozen charming cards daintily tied up with silk and silver 
cords is called ‘** ALL AROUND THE YEAR.” The designs 
are by J. PAuLinE SunTER, and carry a pretty, chubby, little 
maiden through the twelve months of the year. The calendar is 
of convenient size, and a pretty gift for the opening year. 

ALL AROUND THE YEAR, by J. PauLine SunteEr. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 





It seems a pity that a story as well written as ‘* PRINCESS 
DANDELION’S SECRET” should not have been corrected by an 
experienced proof-reader and have been better printed. The story 
itself is good, with a pretty little conceit running through it. The 
sunshiny little granddaughter and the affectionate old man with 
his grim humor are characters well drawn and full of interest to 
the reader. The book is written to turn attention to foreign 
missions, and while it is not equal to Miss Banks’s story of last 
year, ‘‘Dame Dimple’s Christmas Celebration,” to which we gladly 
call attention again, it is a book of interest and good tone. 

PRINCESS DANDELION’S SECRET, by Miss Martua B. 
Banks. St. Paul: D. D. Merrill Co. 
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